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ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Personal Recollections of the late Albert Gallatin, real before the New York 
Historical Society, December 4, 1849, by John Russell Bartlett, Esq., and 
published in the Proceedings of the Society. 


Tue personal history of a man whose life has been so eventful as that of 
our late distinguished President—whose history, I may say with truth, 
began with that of our country—should be given by one who had known 
him in his palmiest days, when the halls of Congress rang with his elo- 

uence, or when, during the most critical period in our history, he saved 
the country from bankruptcy, or by one who knew him as a commissioner 
at Ghent, or as an ambassador to the courts of England and France. That 
which I propose to do is something far less ambitious than an attempt to 
portray his entire character, or detail in succession the events of his active 
and useful career; what I intend is merely to present some biographical 
reminiscences, obtained chiefly from his instructive conversation, and such 
of the opinions he was wont to express on a variety of topics, as may give 
some idea of the cast of his mind, and of the subjects which occupied his 
thoughts in the latter of his life. Although my acquaintance with Mr. 
Gallatin embraces little more than ten years, it has been one of close intima- 
cy ; for scarce a week has passed, in seven or eight of these years, when it 
has not been my happiness to spend an evening with him. Besides these 
visits, the Ethnological Society, of which he was the President, met at his 
house weekly during the two last years of his life. 

On the occasion of these visits, as he was generally alone with his excel- 
lent and ee lady or his daughter, he was very communicative, con- 
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versing on all subjects. There was scarce a topic that did not bring from 
him some personal anecdote or illustrative remark which added to the 
interest of the conversation. Such would naturally be the case with a man 
who had led so active a life, bad filled such important posts, and mingled 
with the most distinguished men of his day, and who possessed, moreover, a 
memory of such wonderful tenacity. What I propose this evening is merely 
to repeat some of the early recollections and anecdotes of my much loved 
and venerable friend, as he related them to me at various times. Had I 
noted down all he said, I could have filled volumes; but I at first felt 
scrupulous as to the propriety of keeping a record of private conversations, 
and it was not till within five years that I made such notes, and then only 
occasionally. They form no history of Mr. Gallatin’s life, and are merely 
thrown together in something like chronological order. If they possess any 
interest it will be that of showing how a great man’s character is exemplified 
in the every-day actions of his private life,—how the statesman, the financier, 
the scholar, and the philanthropist, are daily exhibited in every thought and 
every action. These little recollections will also show, incidentally, the 
happy effects of keeping the mind continually employed, so that when old 
ago, with a decline of our physical powers, comes upon us, the intellectual 
faculties may remain unimpaired, and thus contribute to our happiness and 
social enjoyment at a period when we require them more than at any other. 





De Lolme and Dumont.—In speaking of his school days, Mr. Gallatin 
often alluded to such of his companions as had subsequently distinguished 
themselves. He felt peculiar pride in the many great men to whom his 
native country had given birth, or who had flourished there; such as 
Sismondi, the historian, Decandolle, the botanist, Agassiz, the naturalist, 
now among us, and De Lolme and Dumont, the writers on legislation. 
Miiller, the historian, was his instructor in history. De Lolme, he said, 
was in the class above him, and possessed a great faculty for languages, 
which enabled him to write his book on the En lish Constitution after a 
residence of only a year in England. Dumont, the disciple and translator 
of Bentham and friend of Mirabeau, was in the class below him. Dumont, 
he said, was not remarkable at school for anything but the elegance of his 
French compositions and his facility in verse-making. He had no original 

nius, but at the same time had an exact estimate of his own powers ; and 
the task of licking Bentham’s lucubrations into shape was one that he was 
admirably fitted to perform. 


Arrival in the United States.—The following account of his arrival in 
this country was communicated to me by Mr. Gallatin himself in February 
of the present year. 

He embarked for Boston, but a fog or bad weather compelled the vessel 
in which he was nger to stop at Cape Ann. Here he was glad to set 
foot on shore, and determined to leave the vessel and proceed to Boston by 


land. He went to the hotel, whither he was directed by a lad who also 
accompanied him. The boy recognized him to be a Frenchman, and told 
him there were some French people at the hotel. Wishing to see them, he 
sent word to the hostess that he would take tea with them, although he had 
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not been accustomed to drink tea. At the table he met the French lady 
alluded to by the lad. She made many inquiries of him, and first of all, 
as to where he came from. On telling her he was from Switzerland, and 
then from Geneva, she manifested much interest, as she herself had once 
lived there. But on asking his name, and learning it was Gallatin, her joy 
knew no bounds, as she told him she had lived in the family of one of his 
relatives of the same name; furthermore, that her husband, who was a 
Swiss, had emigrated, some twenty years previous, to Nova Scotia, where he 
owned considerable property, but that the revolutionary war had broken 
up his family, some of his children espousing the cause of the American 
colonies, while the others adhered to that of the crown. In this dilemma they 
had been compelled to leave the country—had come to Boston, and were on 
their way to Maine, where they intended to settle. They took a deep inter- 
est in the young Swiss, who, a stranger in a strange land, had also Lome 
attached to them. The result was, that he determined to accompany them 
to Machias, in Maine. This was in July, 1780. 


Joins the American Volunteers in Maine.—On his arrival at Machias, 
he learned that Captain John Allen, commander of the fort there, was 
raising a company of volunteers to march for the defence of Passamaquoddy. 
This company Mr. Gallatin immediately joined, and accompanied towards 
the frontier. He was afterwards placed in the command of the fort at 
Passamaquoddy. But they did not have any action with the enemy, and 
their greatest hardship was their being poston. Se to haul a piece of cannon 
over some wet grounds and muddy roads, a trial of physical strength with 
which he was not familiar. The enthusiasm of the young Frenchman did 
not end here. Money was wanted by Col. Allen, to supply the necessities 
of his troops; and Mr. Gallatin, although far from kindred and friends, and 
without the means of replenishing his purse, did not hesitate for a moment, 
but advanced to his commanding officer some six hundred dollars towards 
relieving his urgent necessities, taking his receipt for the same, and an order 
on the treasury. 

“This sum, though small,” said Mr. Gallatin, ‘‘ was to me a very large 
one, as it was nearly all the money I had; but the case was an urgent one, 
and I felt happy in having it in my power to do this.”’ In October he left 
Machias and proceeded to Boston. On presenting the draft of Col. Allen, 
he found there were no funds to pay it—no money in the treasury! His 
circumstances were such that there was no alternative left him but to realize 
the most he could for his government bill, which was about one-third the 
original sum ! 


La Perouse.—In speaking with Mr. Gallatin on the subject of the Arctic 
voyages, he related to me the following incident connected with the publication 
of Hearne’s Journey to the Northern Ocean, which is not mentioned in the 
book. It will be remembered that the Arctic Ocean was first discovered by 
Hearne, in the year 1771. 

While Mr. Gallatin was in Machias, a French frigate of seventy-four guns, 
commanded by the celebrated navigator La Perouse, arrived there, having 
in convoy a number of fishing vessels to the banks. An acquaintance 
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was formed between them, and as they sympathized in their hieal 
tastes, La Perouse gave Mr. Gallatin an account of his visit to Hudson’s 
Bay, where he was sent by his government in 1781 or ’82, when he captured 
certain forts belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, among them Fort 
Albany. At that place he found the manuscript journal of Samuel Hearne, 
who, ten years before, had performed a journey to the Arctic Sea in seareh 
of a Northwest passage. This journey was a most important one, occupying 
between three and four years, and resulted in te discoveries, 
particularly of Copper-mine River and the Arctic Sea. 

This manuscript, as might readily be supposed, interested this great nav- 
igator, who, it is known, was one of the earliest martyrs to geographical 
discovery. This precious document, which had been so long unnoticed, he 
took particular care of, with a view to its publication. Subsequently, 
Fort Albany was surrendered to the British, when La Perouse stipulated, 
as one of the conditions of the surrender, that Mr. Hearne’s manuscript 
should be printed. The Company a to the terms of the French officer, 
and the manuscript was printed in 1795, twenty-five years after the journey 
was made. 

Mr. Gallatin, with others, was hospitably entertained on board the 
frigate, and the good people of Machias in return felt desirous to reciprocate 
the civilities of the French officers; but they had no wine or liquors, and 
little beyond pork, meal, and potatoes to offer them. They succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting up a very respectable entertainment, by borrowing some 
wine and other choice things from the ship, to which they invited La Perouse 
and his officers. Mr. Gallatin said he met this distinguished man, on one 
oceasion after, in Boston. 


Pedestrian Tours to the Highlands near Boston.—Geography was 
always a favorite study with Mr. Gallatin. In fact, I am safe in saying 
that no man living surpassed, and but few equalled him, in this department 
of science. The geographical features of every region on the globe were 
familiar to him, and the boundaries of the European States, as they have 
existed at various periods, were as well known to him as were those of the 
present day. To show how early a fondness for this study was developed, 
an anecdote connected with his first visit to Boston, is worthy of being 
mentioned. 

Mr. Gallatin arrived there in the year 1781. He had been in the house 
but a short time, when he went to the roof to see the features of the country 
around. From this point (which must have been on some of the heights), 
he discovered the blue hills of Milton, miles distant, the highest land in 
sight. He determined to visit them, to see what could be discovered from 
their tops, and the next day after his arrival, he set out on foot, in compan 
with a young man with whom he had become acquainted, and reached their 
summit. Here a broader landscape was presented to him, and he attentively 
noted the peculiarities in the vast area of country around. In a northwest- 
erly direction he discovered other high lands, very far in the distance, and 
apparently much more elevated than the point on which he stood. These he 
determined to visit. The next day he returned to Boston, and on the fol- 
lowing day set out on foot with his companion for the high grounds seen by 
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him the previous day. These proved to be in the town of Princeton, about 
fifty miles from Boston, and north of Worcester. He ascended the highest 
point and surveyed the country around as heretofore. 

The tavern at which he stopped on his journey was kept by a man who 

k in a considerable degree of the curiosity even now-a-days manifested 
yy some landlords in the back parts of New England, to know the whole 
history of their guests. Noticing Mr. Gallatin’s French accent, he said, 
“ Just from France, eh! You are a Frenchman, I suppose.” ‘ No!” 
said Mr. G.; ‘‘I am not from France.” ‘‘ You can’t be from England, I 
am sure?” “‘ No!” wasthereply. ‘‘ From Spain?” “No!” ‘ From 
Germany?” ‘‘ No!” “* Well, where on earth are you from, then, or what 
are you?”’ eagerly asked the inquisitive landlord. ‘I am a Swiss,” 
replied Mr. Gallatin. ‘‘ Swiss, Swiss, Swiss! ”’ exclaimed the landlord in 
astonishment, ‘‘ which of the ten tribes are the Swiss ?”’ 

When Mr. G. arrived in New York, his first object was to find some 
maps of the United States and Europe, as he wanted the latter to trace the 
progress of events then transpiring on that continent. He went to every 
shop in the city, and all be could find were two maps, one of the world and 
another of some European state. These were all the city could then pro- 
duce, and Mr. G. had them still in his possession. 


First Interview with General Washington.—Mr. Gallatin said he first 
met General Washington at the office of a land agent, near the Kanawha 
River, in Northwestern Virginia, where he (Mr. G.) had been engaged in 
surveying. The office consisted of a log house, fourteen feet square, in which 
was but one room. In one corner of this was a bed for the use of the agent. 
General Washington, who owned large tracts of land in this region, was then 
visiting them in compai_y with his nephew, and at the same time examining the 
country with a view of opening a road across the Alleghanies. Many of the 
settlers and hunters familiar with the country, had been invited to meet the 
General at this place, for the purpose of giving him such information as 
would enable him to select the most eligible pass for the contemplated road. 
Mr. Gallatin felt a desire to meet this great man, and determined to await 
his arrival. 

On his arrival General Washington took his seat at a pine table in the log 
cabin, or rather land agent’s office, surrounded by the men who had come 
to meet him. They all stood up, as there was no room for seats. Some of 
the more fortunate, however, secured quarters on the bed. They then under- 
went an examination by the General, who wrote down all the particulars 
stated by them. He was very inquisitive, questioning one after the other, and 
noting all they said. Mr. “Gallatin stood among the others in the crowd, 
though quite near the table, and listened attentively to the numerous queries 

ut by the General, and very soon discovered, from the various relations, 
which was the only practicable pass through which the road could be made. 

He felt uneasy at the indecision of the General, when the point was so evi- 
dent to him, and without reflecting on the impropriety of it, suddenly inter- 
rupted him, saying, ‘‘ Oh, it is plain enough, such a place a spot just 
mentioned by one of the settlers) is the most practicable.” The people 
stared at the young surveyor (for they only knew him as such) with surprise, 
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wondering at his boldness in thrusting his opinion unasked upon the 


neral. 

The interruption put a sudden stop to General Washington’s inquiries. 
He laid down his pen, raised his eyes from his paper, and cast a stern look 
at Mr Gallatin, evidently offended at the intrusion of his opinion, but said 
not a word. Resuming his former attitude, he continued his interrogations 
for a few minutes longer, when, suddenly stopping, he threw down his pen, 
turned to Mr. Gallatin, and said, ‘‘ You are right, sir.’”’ 

“Tt was so on all occasions with General Washington,” remarked Mr. 
Gallatin to me. ‘‘ He was slow in forming an opinion, and never decided 
until he knew he was right.” 

To continue the narrative: The General stayed here all night, occupying 
the bed alluded to, while his nephew the land agent, and Mr. Gallatin, 
rolled themselves in blankets and buffalo skins, and laid upon the bare floor. 
After the examination mentioned, and when the y went out, General 
Washington inquired who the young man was who had interrupted him, 
made his acquaintance, and learned all the particulars of his history. They 
occasionally met afterwards, and the General urged Mr. Gallatin to become 
his land agent ; but as Mr. Gallatin was then, or intended soon to become, 
the owner of a large tract of land, he was compelled to decline the favorable 
offer made him by General Washington. 


State of Knowledge in the United States during the Revolution.—He 
said, when he arrived in Maine in 1780, he found the people of New 
England generally well acquainted with English and European affairs ; but 
spoke of Virginia as a country far distant and little known. When he went 
to Congress in 1795, from Pennsylvania, he had visited most of the States, 
had made himself familiar with their several histories, and was tolerably ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of each. The other members, however, had 
travelled but little, and their knowledge of the country was confined to 
their own States. He found, therefore, to his surprise, that he was better 
acquainted with the United States than any other member of Congress. 


General Jackson’s first Appearance in Congress.—When Mr. Gallatin 
was a member of Congress, in the year 1796, Tennessee was admitted as a 
State into the Union, and sent her first member to Washington. One day, 
when in his seat in the House, Mr Gallatin noticed a tall, lank, uncouth 
looking individual, with long locks of hair hanging over his brows and face, 
while a queue hung down his back, tied in an eelskin. The dress of this 
individual was singular— his manner and deportment that of a backwoods- 
man. The appearance of so singular a character on the floor of the House of 
Representatives naturally attracted attention, and a member at his side 
asked who he was. Mr. Gallatin replied it was the member for the new 
State. ‘* Well,” said his friend, “‘he seems just the sort of a chap one 
might expect from such an uncivilized region as Tennessee.’ The individ- 
ual in question was Andrew Jackson. 


Party Violence in past times.—Mr. Gallatin once related several anec- 
dotes illustrative of party violence in by-gone times; for instance, how the 
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house in which he and his colleague lived, in Philadelphia, was at one time, 
(during an election, I think, ) completely invested by a body of men hired 
by their political opponents, and how they soon raised the siege by 
playing off the same game against the enemy ; how a body of them once 
eame to the house of Commodore Nicholson, at the lower end of Broadway, 
in New York, his father-in-law, where he was staying, and played the Rogue’s 
March ; the old gentleman, his wife’s father, who had never heard the tune 
before, sitting complacently in the porch all the time, under the idea that it 
was intended as a complimentary serenade, and being on the point of invit- 
ing the party in to an entertainment, till the character and meaning of the 
music were made known to him ; and how at Reading, in Pennsylvania, he 
once walked to his carriage through a mob who were busily engaged in 
burning him in effigy. 


Thomas Jefferson.—For Mr. Jefferson, my venerable friend always 
seemed to have entertained a strong attachment. He kept a small engraved 
miniature of him on his writing table. It was there, ten years ago, when I 
first visited his library, and is still preserved in his family. During his last 
illness, when I was sitting by his bed-side, he said, of want some of my 
books renovated a little, and some that I prize very much I want bound.” 
Pointing to a book-case, (for he then lay in his library,) ‘‘ I want you to 
to the third shelf.”’ Ididso. ‘‘ Now move ps ro to the left,’’ fe 
continued, ‘‘ and I will tell you when to stop.” I did so till he told me to 
stop. My hand was then upon Jefferson’s works. ‘‘ There,’’ said he, “I 
value those books much, and want you to take them, and get them bound 
for me in full calf binding, in the very best style. I like to see a valuable 
book with a good coat on.” Said I, ‘there are some other works relat- 
ing to Mr. Jefferson, such as his life by Tucker, which ought to go 
with them.”’ ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘ procure for me this book and any other 
that relates to Mr. Jefferson, and en them all handsomely bound.” He 
often spoke of Mr. Jefferson, and related many anecdotes of him, but their 
particulars have escaped my recollection. 


Secretary of the Treasury.—‘ The true rule,” said Mr. Gallatin, ‘‘ is 
never to suffer your faculties to get rusty, and never to overtusk them. It 
is by following this rule,” continued he, “‘ that I have preserved myself as 

ou see to my eighty-eighth year. When I was in the Treasury, I labored 
hard, to be sure, the first year, but afterwards, two hours a day were suffi- 
cient to do the work.” At a subsequent conversation he said, that when 
he was in the Treasury, he used to do all his serious work after nine o’ clock 
at night, when he had sent his family to bed. 


Mr. Adams at Ghent.—Having called one day on Mr. Gallatin when he 
was busily engaged in ering his paper on the Mexican war, he said to me, 
in speaking on the subject, that his whole object was to effect a peace. He 


meant to tell the truth, however, although it might and would be iy 3 
ble to some of his best friends. He desired me to procure certain books 
and public docments. ‘‘ A heavy weight,” said he, ‘‘ rests upon my mind, and, 
to use a term which has been used before, I mean to disgorge myself.” 
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relation to this he related an anecdote connected with the ratification of the 
Treaty of Ghent. 

The American Commissioners had long been waiting before they could 
bring the British Commissioners to open negotiations. At length when 
they assembled, they received from the latter an official communication con- 
taining the conditions 7m which they proposed to treat. These conditions 
required so much of the American government, that the commissioners 
thought it impossible for them to agree. Mr. Adams was much incensed at 
the preposterous demands of the British, and prepared a laborious and most 
eloquent reply, which he handed to Mr. Gallatin for perusal. Mr. G. look- 
ed it over, and at once saw that it would not answer to present such a reply. 
It was admirably written, and was just such a paper as would do to read on 
the floor of Congress, but to present it to the British Commissioners would 
greatly incense them, probably put an end to further negotiations, and thus 
prolong the war for years. e other gentlemen also presented opinions 
or replies. It was then unanimously agreed that the several se ae me 
should be placed in Mr. Gallatin’s hands, and that he should prepare a 
reply, in which the views of the several commissioners should, as far as pos- 
sible, be carried out. Mr. G. undertook the task, and presented the result 
for the approval of the commissioners. 

In this Mr. G. had omitted all the expressions of Mr. Adams, which he 
thought would give offence to the British Commissioners, at which Mr. 
Adams was not well pleased ; but the others acquiescing, he was in a man- 
ner forced to give his consent, and Mr. Gallatin’s reply was adopted. Sub- 

uently, Mr. Adams told Mr. G., that on reflection he was very glad the 

iddle course, suggested by him, had been adopted. He, Mr. Adams, had 
done all he wanted. He had longed for an opportunity to disgorge him- 
self of the wrath and indignation which he felt ; and having done so, he 
was satisfied. 


Jeremy Bentham.—Mr. Gallatin became acquainted, when in England, 
with the great champion of Law Reform, Jeremy Bentham, who was then 
engaged on a code of laws for Russia. He placed in Mr. Gallatin’s hands 
a manuscript Code for Pennsylvania; but being soon afterwards called to 
Ghent, and much occupied with public business, he had not an opportunity 
to examine the manuscript till his return to America, when it was too late 
to take it into consideration. At this Bentham was very much vexed. 
Mr. Gallatin said he had tried to insinuate to Bentham at the time that his 
business was to write scientific treatises on the principles of legislation, not 
to draw up codes for nations living at a distance, and whom he had never 
seen—but without success. 


Humboldt and La Place.—Mr. Gallatin said he never had any idea that 
he possessed abilities or information at all out of the common way, until 
he went to Europe as ambassador. He had always read a good deal, 
and felt himself pretty familiar with history ; but he found few persons in 
the United States whose taste and reading had been like his own, with 
whom he could converse on the topics which had occupied his attention. 
He had heard and read of the great men of Europe, and had formed the 
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most exalted opinion of their learning. On meeting some of them in Paris, 
he felt reluctant to associate with them, supposing that they were so much 
in advance of him in knowledge. But when he found that he was quite as 
well versed in most subjects as those for whom he had entertained so high 
an opinion, and moreover, that in general knowledge some of these great men 
were lamentably deficient, he then first began to be more conscious of his 
own abilities. 

The great men for whom he, in common with all others, had entertained 
so much respect, were often deficient on subjects with which every educated 
or well-read man is here familiar. For Baron Humboldt, Mr. Gallatin 
always had the highest respect—the most exalted opinion for his varied and 
profound learning, as well as for the excellence of his heart and simplicity 
of his manners. 

With La Place, Mr. Gallatin was long on terms of intimacy, and esteem- 
ed him for his excellent qualities. He was a regular visitor at the soirées, 
where he met all the great men then residing in Paris. 

Speaking of La Place on one occasion, he said the world was greatly de- 
ceived as to the extent of his acquirements. He had formed a high opinion 
of him before he knew him, but Baron Humboldt told him he would be dis- 
appointed, and so it proved. ‘‘ La Place,” he said, ‘‘ was an extraordin 
man only in a single department of science, Mathematics. With that won- 
derful machine, the Calculus, he was able to accomplish the most splendid 
discoveries and results, which had immortalized his name. He seemed to 
possess an intuitive faculty with the calculus, by which he arrived at once at 
the solution of the grandest problems in the science of celestial mechanics. 
No man had ever accomplished so much in this field, and with such wonder- 
ful facility. But,’”’ continued he, ‘in this consisted his whole mind. Of 
other things he knew nothing, and would not, among scholars, have passed 
for a learned man. Napoleon made him Minister of the Interior, and he 
held the office for but ten days. He was unable to fill the place.” 

‘* There was a vast difference,”’ said he, ‘‘ between the mind of La Place 
and that of Newton. Newton’s discoveries convinced him that there was a 
great first cause—a Supreme Being who governed all things ;—but the 
philosophy of La Place led to materialism. He rejoiced, too, that he 
was permitted to live to see the nebulous theory of La Place, the tendenc 
of which, on his mind, was bad, overthrown by the recent discoveries throughs 
the telescope of Lord Rosse, which resolved those nebulz into stars.” Mr. 
Gallatin had a great horror of atheism and materialism. 


Mr. Gallatin’s Disinterestedness.—Great as Mr. Gallatin was as a finan- 
cier, he never seems to have employed his talents for his personal advantage, 
although opportunities were often presented to him by which he might have 
enriched himself. One or two anecdotes may be mentioned in proof of this. 

While Secretary of the Treasury, it was necessary on one occasion to pay 
the interest due by the United States on a loan made in Holland. ths 
interest was to be paid in London, and the late Mr. Astor made pro 
to Mr. Gallatin to provide the necessary funds in the manner stated in the 
agreement when the loan was made. Mr. Gallatin stipulated certain con- 
ditions to Mr. Astor, which, after due reflection, were accepted. But it 
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seems that he did not exercise the same sagacity which marked his other 
financial operations, for, in disposing of it, or in fulfilling bis contract, he 
found himself minus some £ 10,000 sterling, or about $50,000. ‘‘ This 
loss,”” Mr. Gallatin observed to me, ‘‘ did not seem to cause Mr. Astor so 
much uneasiness as the circumstance that I should have shown more finan- 
cial knowledge and shrewdness than he, and he ever after expressed the 
highest confidence in my opinions, and manifested a strong attachment for 
me. When [I left the Treasury in 1816,* Mr. Astor made me pressing offers 
to associate myself in business with him, but I declined.” 

I expressed some surprise to Mr Gallatin, and said, “‘ Why did you not 
accept his offer? If you had, you would now have ranked among our mil- 
lionnaires.”’ He replied by that peculiar shrug of his shoulders, which ex- 
pressed more than words, intimating that wealth was no object with him. 

Another circumstance has recently come to my knowledge from a gentle- 
man residing in Europe, which places in a still stronger light the disinterest- 
edness of Mr. Gallatin, in his refusal of all opportunities and offers to avail 
himself of his financial sagacity and of his position, while serving his coun- 
try, to enrich himself. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gallatin was Minister of the United 
States in Paris in 1816, at the time of the second restoration of the Bourbons 
to the throne of France. A loan was then created by the French govern- 
ment, and the most eminent capitalists assembled at Paris to make tenders 
for the loan; among them Mr. Alexander Baring. This gentleman had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Gallatin when in the United States many 
yous before, and now consulted him as to the proposed loan, believing that 

is long experience and eminent talents as a financier would be of essential 
benefit to his house. Mr. Gallatin readily gave his advice in the matter, 
and Mr. Baring obtained the loan. 

From a sense of gratitude to Mr. Gallatin, he then proposed to him, and 
even insisted, that he should take a part of the loan without advancing any 
of the funds, by which he would be enabled to realize a handsome fortune. 
“ T thank you,” was Mr. Gallatin’s reply ; ‘‘ I will not accept your obliging 
offer, because a man who has had the direction of the finances of the country 
as long as I have, should not die rich.” 

This statement was made pom Labouchere, brother-in-law of Mr. Baring, 
and father to the present Mr. Labouchere, M. P. I have the particulars direct 
from the gentleman to whom Mr. Labouchere related them. 


Rev. Dr. Robinson said that, coming as he did from New England, he 
was free to say that the odor of Mr. Gallatin’s name in that part of the 
country, as a politician, was not agreeable when he was a boy, and forty 

ears ago he could have had no idea that he would ever become an associate of 

is, and would be led to revere him in his old . He had never known 
a man, whose whole conversation and character bore so much the stamp of 
independent thought. Whatever he knew, was the result of his own exam- 
inations, without any regard to authority. Dr. R. had not known Mr. G. 
personally as a statesman ; but had found his name in Europe standing in 
the highest rank as a financier. Indeed, after the lamented death of Mr. 


* Mr. Gallatin left the Treasury in 1813. He was appointed one of the Commission- 
ers to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain, in March, 1813.—[Ed. B. M.] 
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Huskisson, he was regarded throughout Europe as the leading financier of 
the age. Mr. G. often spoke of things which he regretted he had not done 
while he occupied during eleven years the post of Secretary of the Treasury. 
One was the subject of custom house oaths, which (he said) at one time 
could have done away by the stroke of his pen; and which he had since 
come to look upon as causing far more evil than good. At another time, 
when the Society addressed Congress on the subject of duties on books, Mr. 
Gallatin requested him (Dr. R.) to draw up the memorial. He did so; 
but Mr. Gallatin made interlineations, and took a still stronger ground— 
that there should be no duty at all on books. Dr. R. asked him why he 
did not propose something of the kind when he was Secretary of the Treas- 

. Mr. Gallatin replied that he did not know as much of books then as 
he did now ; and if he were to live his life over again he would act differently. 
The strong attachment which Mr. G. always exhibited for Mr. Jefferson, 
may have left the impression on many minds, that he shared also the scepti- 
cal views of the latter. Dr. R. said, this was not the case. Mr. Gallatin 
often spoke upon religious topics ; and always expressed a firm belief in the 
great leading doctrines of Christianity. He once (he said) had been led to 
read sceptical works ; but finding their influence on his mind to be pernicious, 
he had resolutely broken off, and would read them no more. 


SKETCH oF THE LIFE OF ALBERT GALLATIN. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Another eminent patriot is added to the list of the illustrious dead of 
1849. Axsrert GaLiatin, the last surviver of the cabinet of Jefferson and 
Madison, has followed his venerable consort, whose death it was our province 
scarce two months since to record. He departed this life on Sunday, Au- 

12th, at the residence-of his son-in-law, Mr. B. K. Stevens, at Astoria, 

. I. The subject of this notice, though he drew his first breath in a 
foreign land, (as did also his great rival in the establishment of our financial 
policy, Alexander Hamilton,) dates as an American from a period anterior 
to that when the United States, by the acknowledgment of their independ- 
ence by Great Britain acquired an assured rank among the nations of the 
earth. Mr. Gallatin fe, vt at Geneva on the 29th January, 1761, and 
derived his name of Albert from his maternal grandfather, Albert Rolaz, 
Seigneur du Rosez, of the Pays de Vaud. He was, on the part of both 
his parents, allied to some of the most distinguished families of Geneva and 
Switzerland ; and among others he was related to Mr. Necker and his cele- 
brated daughter Madame de Stael. His ancestor, John Gallatin, Secretary 
to the Duke of Savoy, &c., emigrated to Geneva in the early part of the six- 
teenth century,—embraced the Reformation, and was one of the magistrates 
of the city in 1535, when, by the expulsion of its Prince Bishop, Geneva 
became an independent Republic. His descendants have ever since been 
uninterruptedly connected in the magistracy and government of that Repub- 
lic ; and of the male line, Mr. Gallatin’s two sons and their children are now 
the only survivors. Mr. Gallatin’s father, who was himself a Counsellor of 
State, died when his son was only four years of age. His orphan condition,’ 
however, in no wise affected his advantages of education. 
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Graduating at the University of Geneva, in 1779, Mr. Gallatin, from his 
zeal for republican institutions, declined the proffered rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the service of one of the German sovereigns, and came to Amer- 
ca in 1780, at the age of nineteen. He commenced his career in the serv- 
ice of his adopted country in Maine, then a part of Massachusetts, having 
had confided to him, in November, 1780, the command of a small fort on 
Passamaquoddy Bay, garrisoned by volunteers and Indians. After having 

some time at Harvard University, where he officiated as Professor of 
the French language, he proceeded to Virginia in 1784, and having receiv- 
ed his patrimony from Europe, purchased lands im that State. In 1786, he 
established himself in Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Monongahela. 
Soon after his settlement there he was brought into public life, having been 
elected, in 1789, a member of the Cox /untion to amend the Constitution of 
the State, and in the two succeeding years a member of the Legislature. In 
the measures suggested by him for the resuscitation of the credit of Pennsyl- 
vania he gave an earnest of those financial abilities which afterwards rendered 
him so eminent in the administration of the National Treasury. In 1793, 
when he had little more than attained the constitutional age, he was elected 
a Senator of the United States, where he served during a portion of the 
session of 1793-4. His eligibility having been assailed on the ground that, 
though an American anterior to the adoption of the Constitution, and there- 
fore eligible to the Presidency, nine years had not elapsed since his formal 
naturalization in Virginia, his seat was vacated by a strictly party vote. It 
was at this time that he formed that happy matrimonial connection—the 
severance of which he had, in the last moments of his existence, to deplore— 
with the daughter of Commodore Nicholson, who, as well as his other sons- 
in-law, Seney and Montgomery, of Maryland, and Few, of Georgia, all three 
of whom were in Congress, was a prominent member of the great political 
—_ to which Mr. Gallatin was attached. Immediately on the decision of 
the Senate being promulgated, and without his knowledge, Mr Gallatin was 
elected a member of the House of Representatives from a district of Penn- 
sylvania, where he did not reside, but which continued to him its confidence 
during his whole pe oe career. While in the House of Representa- 
tives he was confessedly a leader in the republican party, and his speeches, 
so far from being confined to finance, mand all the great measures of 
legislation, especially on foreign relations. 

In 1801 Mr. Gallatin was called by Mr. Jefferson, (whose expectation it 
was that he would succeed Mr. Madison as President of the United States, ) 
to a seat in his cabinet. His services as an Executive Counsellor and as the 
head of the Treasury, in which Department he continued during the whole 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and till sent abroad by Mr. Madison, are 
alone sufficient to establish his claims to be regarded among the first of 
American statesmen. In 1813 he went to St. Petersburg, as one of the 
Envoys Extraordinary, to negotiate with Great Britain, under the mediation 
of Russia ; and at Ghent, in connection with John Quincy Adams, James A. 
Bayard, Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell, he, the subsequent year, signed 
the Treaty of Peace. The limits of this brief notice prevent any allusion to 
the prominent part which he bore in that negotiation or in the other various 
diplomatic transactions successively confided to him. At London, in 1815, 
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Mr. Gallatin, with Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, concluded the Commercial 
Convention with Great Britain. In Paris, where by a singular coincidence 
he met as Minister Plenipotentiary from Wurtemburg his relative, the Count 
Gallatin, he resided as the Minister of the United States from 1816 to 1823, 
during which time he was also employed on extraordinary missions to the 
Netherlands and Great Britain. In his last mission to London, in 1827-8, 
he obtained full indemnification for the injuries sustained by our Southern 
fellow-citizens in the violation of the Treaty of Ghent, besides concluding 
three other Conventions of national importance. In addition to the marks 
of public confidence already referred to, it is proper to state that Mr. Galla- 
tin declined the office of Secretary of State tendered to him by Mr. Madison, 
that of Secretary of Navy, proffered to him by Mr. Monroe, as well as the 
place of Vice President of the United States, to which he was nominated by 
the democratic party in 1824. 

Since 1828, Mr. Gallatin has become identified with our community, and 
though removed by his age and the course of public honors through which he 
has passed, from partisan politics, as a citizen of New York, he has taken 

rt in whatever he conceived would promote the literary or commercial 
interests of our city or of the Union at large. In 1831 he was an efficient 
member of the Free Trade Convention, and from his pen emanated the me- 
morial to Congress, which embodies the views that are now the recognized 
principles of the democratic party. As President of the National Bank, 
which office he held from 1831 till he was succeeded in it by his son, Mr. 
James Gallatin, in 1839, he gave to the other institutions of the city an illus- 
tration, in practice, of the correct principles of banking, while his connection 
with that establishment afforded him an opportunity of successfully employing 
his influence, and rendering available his great experience for the restoration 
of specie payments, temporarily suspended by the memorable financial occur- 
rences of 1837. Indebted as he was to the complete education which he 
had received at the College and Academy of Geneva, for his ability to ren- 
der himself useful to his adopted country and society, he was among the 
earliest advocates of an enlarged system of instruction for the rising genera- 
tion, and under the expectation that this could be attained by the establish- 
ment of the New York University, he became the first President of its coun- 
cil. Mr. Gallatin, in addition to numerous distinctions from literary societies 
at home and abroad, received, during his residence in this city, from Colum- 
bia College, the degree of LL. D. He was, at the time of his death, 
President of the New York Historical Society, and of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, an institution which mainly owes its origin to him. It is only 
within a few days that his name was announced as among the first elected 
members of the Smithsonian Institute. Besides Mr in’s numerous 
writings on Currency and other subjects connected with Finance, and those 
official papers which constitute no unimportant of our national archives, 
he has eublished some elaborate essays on the Indian languages, a branch of 

hilology to which his attention was, from an early day, directed ; and his 
fast intellectual efforts were divided between his investigations of the lan- 
guage and civilization of the Southern and Western tribes of this Continent, 
and his essays against war, addressed to the interest as well as the moral 
obligations of nations. 
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No man’s knowledge was more accurate than Mr. Gallatin’s, and few men 
more varied acquirements in all matters connected with the pur- 
suits of a statesman or philosopher. As a diplomatist, no minister from any 
country, at the great courts to which he was accredited, ever sustained a 
higher reputation, nor were the United States ever more ably represented, 
anywhere, than in the person of Albert Gallatin. With history and theol- 
ogy he was thoroughly conversant, while, true to his origin, his religious 
opinions were those of a Protestant Christian. 

Of Mr. Gallatin’s relations in the private walks of life, it is unnecessary 
to speak, so soon after the just appreciation of his character as a husband 
and a father, elicited by the death of Mrs. Gallatin. His liberality 
was commensurate with his means, and to him no small number of exiles 
from Poland and other countries, who have here sought an asylum from ty- 
ranny, have been indebted for charity, consisting not merely in the bestow- 
ing of pecuniary aid, but in facilitating to them the means of procuring per- 
manent support. 


THE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 
Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine. 


The National Bank in the city of New York was incorporated by an Act 
of the Legislature of New York, passed 30th April, 1829, with a capital of 
one million of dollars: said corporation to continue until Ist January, 1857. 
The first Directors under this act were B. Baily, P. Stagg, W. James, Jr., 
J. Wilson, J. Magee, H. Andrew, 8. Grosvenor, T. Vantine, J. Stewart, 
Jr., D. Jackson, D. Seldon, M. Van Schaick, J. Mabbett, J. Flack, and 
A. Bloodgood. 

The subscription books for the capital stock were opened by the Com- 
missioners at 33 Wall street, on the 7th October, 1829, and remained open 
several days, but the stock was not subscribed for. Ata meeting of the 
Directors convened on 31st December, 1829, it was resolved that a petition 
be presented to the Legislature asking an extension of time to fill up the 
stock of the bank. On the 7th April, 1830, an act passed the Legis- 
lature, extending the time for one year, in addition to that allowed by 
law, at the same time reducing the capital stock to seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

On the 27th April, 1830, Elisha Riggs was elected a director, one of 
the gentlemen above named having resigned, and the subscription books to 
the capital stock were again opened on 17th May, 1830; the amount sub- 
cuted nth not however sufficient, and the several sums were returned to 
the subscribers. On the 29th November, 1830, another effort was made to 
obtain subscriptions, several of the directors taking four hundred shares 
each, but this also was a failure. 

On the 21st March, 1831, at a meeting of the directors, Albert Gallatin 
was unanimously elected a director, and then was unanimously chosen Pres- 
ident. The Commissioners then again opened the subscription books at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, on the 25th March, 1831; a great excess of stock 
was subscribed, and the Commissioners found themselves compelled to 
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invite the Board of Directors to attend and assist at the distribution of the 
stock. On the Ist of May, 1831, S. Flewwelling was appointed Cashier, 
and the National Bank went into operation. The affairs of this bank have 
always been managed with great care; indeed it might have withstood the 
storm, when all the banks throughout the Union suspended specie payments 
in 1837, could any good have been effected b em ee course at that time. 
In the two conventions of Bank Presidents held at New York, the President 
of the National Bank was the chief advocate for the immediate resumption 
of specie payments, in which course he was unanimously sustained by the 
directo 


rs. 
Albert Gallatin continued President of the bank until 7th June, 1839, 
when he resigned, and his eldest son, James Gallatin, was unanimously 
elected President by the Board of Directors, which situation he still holds. 
The banking-house of the National Bank is situated at No. 36 Wall street, 
in the city of New York. 
New York, 19th Jan. 1850. 


NOTES RECAPITULATORY OF THE FUNDING SYSTEM UNDER MR. GALLATIN. 
From “the Funding System of the United States and Great Britain.” 


Of the eight per cent. stock under the administration of Mr. Gallatin, from 
1801 to 1806, $119,300 were paid for public lands. In 1808, these eight 
per cent. stocks were reimbursed —$6,482,500, on the 31st December, stood 
to the credit of the sinking fund. This amount, however, exceeds that of 
the eight per cent. stock as returned in the public debt statements, owing, 
it is presumed, to the sum of $800 having been twice funded. 

The Louisiana six per cent. stock, under Mr. Gallatin’s administration 
of the Treasury Department, was created by act of November, 1803, for the 
payment of the purchase of Louisiana from the Government of France. To 
carry the treaty into effect, certificates of stock were issued by the Treasury 
of the United States in favor of the French Republic, for $11,250,000, 
bearing interest at six ve cent. per annum, payable in London at the rate of 
4s. 6d. sterling per dollar, and in Amsterdam at the rate of 2} guilders per 
dollar ; the principal made reimbursable in four equal annual instalments ; 
the first payable in 1818, and the last in 1821. e said act, however, 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to shorten the periods fixed by the 
convention for its reimbursement. The Louisiana Convention provided 
that the principal be reimbursed at the Treasury of the United States in 
annual payments not less than $3,000,000 each, the first payment to 
commence within fifteen years after the exchange of ratifications. [On the 
28th of April, 1818, the Treasury notified the holders of the Louisiana 
stock that one moiety of the principal would be redeemed on the 21st October, . 
1818. The sinking fund, on the 31st December, 1816, stood credited, 
as will be seen hereafter, with $326,500 of the Louisiana six per cent. stock ; 
on the first of January, 1817, $10,923,500 of that stock made a part of the 
public debt. In 1804, $3,750,000, assumed for claims of American cit- 
izens against the French republic, were recognized under the Convention 
(April 30, 1803 ;) six per cent. interest was allowed, and payments were 
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made annually, to 1816, which, in the agrgegate, amounted to $3,706,- 
131.96. be} January, 1817, only $43,868.04 remained as a part of the 
blic debt. ; 

P'The evidences of the public debt were much sought after in 1806, and 
holders were reluctant to dispose of them. [In January, the old six per 
cent. stocks in Philadelphia were at 934 per cent., three per cents 58 per 
cent., six per cent. navy stock 97 per cent., eight per cents 104 per cent. ; 
in July, same year, six per cent. stock is quoted at 98 per cent., three per 
cents at 64 per cent., six per cent. navy stock at 100 per cent., eight per 
cent. stock 105 to 106 per cent.] Only $17,517.61 were offered at the rates 
fixed by law for sinking fund purchases. Mr. Gallatin stated in his 
report of 5th December, 1806, that all the species of debt on which 
the entire appropriation of $8,000,000 could operate, will have been 
reimbursed prior to 1809. To promote the more rapid discharge of the 
balance of the debt, he proposed that a modification of the original contract 
should, with the consent of the public creditor, be adopted ; which was 
to convert the old six per cent. stock, the deferred six per cent., and the 
three per cent., into a common three per cent. stock, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States. The debt composed of the above stocks, had 
this plan been completely carried into effect, would have been reimbursed in 
about seven years, through the operation of the annual appropriation of 
$8,000,000, besides providing for the interest of the Louisiana purchase debt ; 
hence on the revenue no other incumbrance would have remained after 
1815, than the interest and reimbursement of the Louisiana stock. There 
were owned in Europe, in 1816, about $14,000,000 of the six per cent. 
and the deferred six per cent. stocks ; to wit, in great Britain, Holland, and 
other countries : also, upwards of $11,000,000 of the three per cents were 
owned abroad. [Three per cent. stock was worth 60 per cent. of its 
nominal amount, when six per cents were at par in the market. ] 

The exchanged and converted six per cent. stocks (act of February 
11, 1807) were created in 1807, to adapt the nature of the provision for the 
redemption of the public debt to the circumstances of the United States. A 
subscription to the full amount of the old six per cents, the deferred six per 
cents, and the three per cent. stocks, was proposed in the form of a voluntary 
subscription on the ea the public creditor. The several commissioners of 
loans opened their from July, 1807, to March, 1808. In the three 
per cent. stock, credits were entered, and certificates issued, purportin 
that the United States owed to the holders the sum expressed therein ; whic 
was equal to sixty-five per centum of the amount of the principal of the 
stock subscribed, bearing an interest of six per cent., transferable, &c. 
It was also provided that the new stock for the three per cent. stock subscrib- 
ed, should not be reimbursable, without the consent of the holders, until 
after the whole of the eight per cent. and four and a half per cent. stocks ; 
and all the new six per cent. stock created in exchange for the old six per 
cent. stocks subscribed as above, should be redeemed. 

Agents were appointed in London and Amsterdam, under authority of 
the commissioners of the sinking fund, to carry into effect there the object of 
the plan. European residents, who became subscribers, were entitled to 
receive their interest on the new stock in London at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 
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dollar, or at Amsterdam at 2} guilders per dollar, "payable six months 
later in Europe than in America, subject to a deduction of one-half of one 
per cent. for commissions to the bankers for the payment of such amount 
of interest. 

Amount of old stock surrendered : viz., six per cent. stock, $7,435,767.61 ; 
deferred six per cent. stock, $1,940,672.01 ; and three per cent. stock, 
$2,861,309 15. For these old stocks, the following new stocks were issued, 
to wit: exchanged, in lieu of six per cent. and deferred six per cent. 
stocks, $6,294,051.12; and converted, in lieu of three per cent. stock, 
$1,859,850.70. The reimbursement of the exchanged six per cent. stock 
was completed in 1810; the converted six per cent. stock in 1812. There 
stood to the credit of the sinking fund on the 31st of December, 1816, 
$6,294 ,051.12 of the exchanged, and $1,859,850.70 of the converted six 
per cent. stock. 

Subscriptions to the full amount of the unredeemed old six and deferred 
six per cent. stocks were authorized, (act of July 6, 1812,) and books were 
opened October 1, at the treasury, and by the commissioners of loans. -The 
new stock created was subject to redemption at the pleasure of the United 
States, at any time after the 31st of December, 1824. The new certificates 
issued constituted the exchanged six per cent. stock of 1812, and amounted 
to $2,984,746.72. 

In 1812, on the eve of the declaration of war, the six per cent. stock of 
1812 was created, (act of 14th March, 1812.) Eleven millions were author- 
ized to be borrowed, at six per cent., reimbursable at any time after the 
expiration of twelve years from January 1, 1813. The funded debt thus 
contracted amounted to $8,134,700 ; of which sum, $324,000 stood to the 
credit of the sinking fund December 31, 1816, leaving $7,810,500 as public 
debt on January 1, 1817. The sums not included in the amount, though 
borrowed also in virtue of act of 14th March, 1812, were subscribed by 
several banks on special contracts, and constituted the temporary loans of 
1812. 

In 1813, (shortly before Mr. Gallatin retired from the administration of 
the Treasury Department, where he had presided during the two terms of 
President Jefferson’s administration, and during the first, and the commenc- 
ment of the se¢ond of President Madison’s terms, to participate in the peace- 
making negotiations of Ghent,) the six per cent. stock of 1813 (act of 8th 
Feburary, 1813) was created. Sixteen millions of dollars were authorized 
to be borrowed—rate of interest not specified—principal reimbursable at 
any time after twelve years from January 1, 1814. The President was 
authorized to cause to be sold the whole or any part of the certificates of 
stock issued for the sums to be borrowed—payment of interest and redemp- 
tion of principal chargeable on the sinking fund. Six per cent. stock, 
amounting to $18,109,377.41, issued for sums borrowed ; $100 tn stock 
was given for every $88 subscribed ; the principal not redeemable before 
1826. 

We have thus very briefly recapitulated Mr. Gallatin’s career touching the 
funding system of the United States during the most interesting period of 
our financial history, covering a space of nearly thirteen years. His official 
reports speak _ themselves—clear, concise, well-considered, and accurate. 

5 
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It must be confessed, however, that he resigned his office at the very 
moment he was most wanted. The arrangement of the public loans (rendered 
indispensable in, a state of war) was, in the result, most disastrous to the 
credit of the country. Mr. Jefferson, in a note to Mr. Jones, chief clerk in 
the Treasury Department, (March, 1810,) thus prophetically expresses 
himself on this subject: ‘‘ Were we to believe the newspapers, which 

rtend that Mr. Gallatin will go out, that indeed would be a day of mourn- 
ing for the United States.’’ Prior to this, however, on the 11th October, 
1809, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Gallatin, (Correspondence, vol. iv, 
p- 143,) writes: ‘I hope that you will consider the eight years to come as 
essential to your political career. I should certainly consider any earlier 
day of your retirement as the most inauspicious day our new Government 
has yet seen. In addition to the common interest on this question, I feel 
particularly for myself the considerations of gratitude which I personally owe 
to you for your valuable aid during my administration of the public affairs— 
a just sense of the large portion of the public approbation, which was earned 
by your labors, and belongs to you, and the sincere friendship and attach- 
ment which grew out of our joint exertions to promote the common good.” 

Mr. Gallatin was a Representative in Con from 1795 to 1801. 
The Committee of Ways and Means, it is understood, was appointed, for 
the first time, in the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr. Gallatin ; 
the executive department of the treasury having, up to that time, been 
relied on for information on the subject of the finances. In page 406 in 
this work, Mr. Gallatin’s ‘‘ Sketch of the Finances’’ (November, 1796) has 
been noticed. In 1800, Mr. Gallatin published another pamphlet (of 66 
pages) entitled ‘ Views of the Public dete, Receipts, and enditures 
of the United States :’’ “‘ the object of this inquiry,” Mr. Gallatin remarks, 
“‘ being to ascertain the result of the fiscal operations of Government, under 
the present Constitution.” 


From the Democratic Review, June, 1843. 


The public debt, on the first of April, 1801, amounted to $80,000,000, 
and the annual interest on the same, to $4,180,000. During the first four 
years of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, an additional debt of $15,000,000 
was incurred, for the purchase of Louisiana ; and a further sunt of £600,000 
sterling became due to Great Britain, in satisfaction of British private debts, 
the payment of which had been assumed by the treaty of 1794. 

r. Gallatin in his first annual report to Congress, proposed a permanent 
annual appropriation of $7,300,000 on account of the payment of the inter- 
est, and gradual reimbursement of the principal of the debt ; and that this 
should have the priority of all others. This amount was subsequently 
increased to $8,000,000 on account of the purchase of Louisiania. A law to 
that effect was passed by Congress, who at the same time lessened the revenue 
by a repeal of all the internal taxes. The only addition to that revenue, 
till the“year 1812, consisted of an additional duty, of two and a half per 
cent., on goods paying duties ad valorem. 

The reimbursements on account of the principal of the public debt, 
between the first of April, 1801, and the first of January, 1812, (including 
the above-mentioned £600,000 sterling, and $3,750,000, on account of the 
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purchase of Louisiana,) amounted to $52,400,000. And the public debt 
was, on the last-mentioned day, reduced to $45,120,000, bearing an interest 
of only $2,220,000, and consisting of the following items, viz. : 


Olddebtat 3percent. . . . . . « « « « « $16,150,000 
“ at6 percent. . . . « « «© « « « « 17,720,000 


$33,870,000 
Louisiana debt, balance, . . . . . =. « « ~- « 11,250,000 


$45,120,000 


Nothing can be more self-evident than the utter impossibility of discharg- 
ing a debt, unless there be an actual excess of receipts over current 
expenditures: that a so-called ‘‘ Sinking Fund” becomes a perfect mockery, 
whenever Government borrows more than it does pay ; that an appropriation 
without a corresponding surplus would have been purely nominal; and that 
a most rigid system of economy was indispensable, in order to produce that 
surplus. In enforcing this with unabated perseverance, Mr. Gallatin was 
uniformly sustained by public opinion and by Congress. The —- of 
redemption, slow at first, increases afterwards with great compound rapidity ; 
and a few years more would have been sufficient to effect the reimbursement 
of the whole debt. The war of 1812 necessarily arrested that progress, and 
again swelled the debt to more than $120,000,000. But the impulse had 
been given. The total extinguishment of the debt had become a funda- 
mental P gia on of the Government. The original plan of Mr. Gallatin was 
pursued, with no other alteration than an increase of the annual appropria- 
tion from eight to ten millions of dollars. And by steadily persevering in 
that course, the whole debt was extinguished within about twenty years 
after the conclusion of the peace. 

Nothing great can be performed without a singleness of purpose, which dis- 
regards all other objects as subordinate. And it may be that if the redemption 
of the public debt had been less rapid during Mr. Gallatin’s administration, 
the country might have been better prepared for war when it took place. 
Mr. Gallatin had, however, the sagacity to know that it would make but 
little difference in the degree of preparation of national defences and means 
of contest, for which it is impossible ever to obtain considerable appropriations 
before the near approach of the danger that may render them necessary. 
He knew that the money thus well and wisely devoted to the payment of 
the debt was only rescued from a thousand purposes of extravagance and mal- 
application, to which all our legislative bodies are so prone whenever they 
have the command of surplus funds. It is a lamentable fact, which Mr. 
Gallatin has been condemned to witness in his old age, that scarcely had the 
United States been relieved from that burthen, through the operation of 
the policy originated and established by him, before the several States, in 
their individual capacity, incurred in a few years a debt exceeding in amount 
that which had been contracted during two wars. 

It has always been the concurring testimony of all parties, that the Trea- 
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sury Department has never been better administered than by Mr. Gallatin. 

His official reports present models of clearness combined with conciseness. 
His well-known Report on Roads and Canals in 1808, presented a valuable 
mass of accurate statistical knowledge, and gave his views at large on the sub- 
ject of Internal Improvements, of which he was a friend, considered chiefly with 
a view to ey the Union, by facilitating communications and shorten- 
ing distances. Mr. Gallatin was the sole author of the National Road, intended 
as a model, and to show that the Alleghanies interposed no real barrier 
between the Eastern and Western States. The credit of the organization 
of the Coast Survey on scientific principles, is also in a great degree his. In 
the execution of the law passed for that purpose, Mr. Gallatin made the wise 
selection of Mr. Hassler to conduct it, and sent him to Europe for the 
necessary instruments. The full value of this great work remains yet to be 
appreciated by the people of this country. Nor, in this slight allusion to a 
few of the great measures through which Mr. Gallatin has so deeply im- 
pressed the stamp of his hand upon the policy and destinies of his country, 
ought we to omit the Public Land System, which was devised, digested, and 
carried into execution by him. As the holder of the purse, he at the same 
time exercised what may almost be termed a controlling influence over most 

of the other departments of the administration. 


MR. GALLATIN’S VIEWS ON WAR, BANK UNITED STATES, PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


*A previous accumulation of treasure, in time of peace, might in a 
great degree defray the extraordinary expenses of war, and diminish the 
necessity of either loans or additional taxes. It would provide, during 
periods of prosperity, for those adverse events to which every nation is 
exposed, instead of increasing the burdens of the people at a time when 
they are least able to bear them; or of impairing by anticipations, the 
resources of ensuing generations. And the public moneys of the United 
States not being locked up and withdrawn from the general circulation, 
but, on the contrary, deposited in banks, and continuing to form a part 
of the circulating medium, the most formidable objection to that system, 
which has, nevertheless, been at times adopted with considerable success 
in other countries, is thereby altogether removed. It is also believed that 
the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United States may, amongst 
other advantages, afford to Government an opportunity of obtaining inter- 
est on the public deposits whenever they shall exceed a certain amount. 
Should the United States, contrary to their expectation and desire, be 
involved in a war, it is believed that the receipts of the year 1808 will not 
be materially affected by the event, inasmuch as they will principally 
arise from the revenue accrued during the present year. The amount of 
outstanding bonds due by importers, after deducting the debentures issued 


*« Coming events cast their shadows before.”—Mr. Gallatin’s anticipation of war 
was realized five years afterwards, (1812.) On the procurement of the ways and means 
to carry it on—his foresight, suggestions, and statesman-like views—his prudent prepa® 
ration for “‘ the crisis,” forcibly bring to mind the maxim of Washington—“ in peace pre« 
pare for war.” On the state of the finances, and the subject of the funding system, 
this report claims particular attention. 
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on account of reéxportations, exceeds, at this time, sixteen millions of 
dollars. The deductions to be made from these, on account of subsequent 
reéxportations, would, in case of war, be less than usual ; for exportations 
will then be checked as well as importations; and, in proportion as these 
will Yecrease, a greater home demand will be created for the stock on hand, 
and the necessity of reéxporting be diminished. 

That the revenue of the United States will, in subsequent years, be 
considerably impaired by a war, neither can nor ought to be concealed. 
It is, on the contrary, necessary, in order to be prepared for the crisis, to 
take an early view of the subject, and to examine the resources which 
should be selected for supplying the deficiency and defraying the extraor- 
dinary expenses. 

A maritime war will, in the United States, generally and deeply affect, 
whilst it continues, the resources of individuals; as not only commercial 
profits will be curtailed, but principally because a great portion of the 
surplus of agricultural pee necessarily requires a foreign market. 
The reduced price of the principal articles exported from the United 
States will operate more heavily than any contemplated tax. And, without 
inquiring whether a similar cause may not still more deeply and permanently 
affect a nation at war with the United States, it seems to follow that, so far 
as relates to America, the losses and privations: caused by the war should 
not be aggravated by taxes, beyond what is strictly necessary. An addi- 
tion to the debt is doubtless an evil; but experience having now shown 
with what rapid progress the revenue of the Union increases in time of 
al ta what facility the debt formerly contracted has, in a few years, 

en reduced—a hope may confidently be entertained that all the evils of 
the war will be temporary, and easily repaired; and that the return of 
peace will, without any effort, afford ample resources for reimbursing 
whatever may have been borrowed during the war. 

The duties on importation generally may, in case of war, be considerably 
increased—perhaps doubled—with less inconvenience than would arise 
from any other mode of taxation. Without resorting to the example of 
other nations, experience has proven that this source of revenue is, in the 
United States, the most productive, the easiest to collect, and the least burden- 
some to the great mass of the people. In time of war, the danger of smug- 

ling is diminished ; the scarcity of foreign articles prevents the duty ever 
falling on the importer ; the consumers are precisely those members of the 
community who are best able to pay the duty ; and the increase of domestic 
manufactures, which may be indirectly affected, is in itself a desirable 


object. 
OPINIONS OF MR. GALLATIN UPON MEN AND MEASURES. 


Mr. Jay's Treaty.—In February, 1796, the treaty with Great Britain 
was returned in the form advised by the Senate, ratified by his Britannic 
Majesty. * * On the second of March, Mr. Livingston, of New York, 
laid upon the table a resolution requesting of the President a copy of the 
instructions to Mr. Jay, together with the correspondence and other docu- 
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ments relative to the treaty with Great Britain negotiated by him. The 
motion was vehemently debated, and, after some days, carried by a majority 
of 57 to35. The President.answered with his accustomed coolness and digni- 
} grein. his reasons why the House of Representatives, which has no part in 

treaty-making power, cannot be constitutionally entitled to the papers 
called for ; and concluded with saying ‘‘ A just regard to the Constitution, 
and to the duty of my office, under all the circumstances of this case, forbids 
a compliance with your request.” * * The final question in the House in favor 
of laws for carrying the treaty into effect, was carried by a majority of three 
only, 51 to 48. Among the most celebrated speeches made on the occasion, 
was that of Fisher Ames, in support of the treaty. Many other distinguished 
members took part in the debate, such as Roger Griswold, R. G. per, 
Theodore Sedgwick, and William Smith on the side of the administration ; 
and Edward Livingston, James Madison, Albert Gallatin, and William B. 
Giles in opposition.— Zhe Statesman’s Manual, by Edwin Williams. 


The Louisiana Loan.—The payment of sixty millions of francs to the 
French government was made through Messrs. Hope and Labouchere, of 
Amsterdam, and Barings, of London, as no French banker was willing to 
become the medium of so considerable a pecuniary transaction. The terms 
agreed on, as well for the payment of what was due to the French treasury, 
as for the indemnity to the American merchants, were punctually observed. 
For the payment of the sixty millions, it was agreed that the government of 
the United Btates was to create a stock of eleven millions two hundred and 


fifty thousand dollars, bearing an interest of six per cent. per annum, payable 
half yearly in London, Amsterdam or Paris ; the principal of the said stock 


to be reimbursed at the Treasury of the United States in annual payments of 
not less than three millions of dollars each ; of which the first payment was 
to commence fifteen years after the exchange of ratifieations: the stock to 
be transferred to the government of France, or their agents, in three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, and after Louisiana should 
be taken possession of by the United States. e treaty was concluded on 
the 30th April, 1803. * * Hostilities commenced between France and 
England on the 22d of May, 1803. On the same day Bonaparte* gave his 
ratification to the treaty of cession of Louisiana, without waiting for that of the 
United States. It was important that the accomplishment of this formality 
on the part of France should not leave any ground for considering the Colony 
as still French.—Jbid, p. 237. 


Bank of the United States.—The charter of the Bank of the United 
States, which institution was incorporated in 1791, expired by limitation, on 
the 4th of March, 1811, and a bill having been introduced into Congress to 
renew the charter, was indefinitely postponed in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the 24th January, 1811, by a vote of 65 to 64. In the Senate a 
similar bill was rejected by the casting vote of the Vice President, George 
Clinton, on the 5th February, 1811, the Senate being equally divided on 


* Bonaparte was at first willing to sell the territory for fifty millions of franes— 
and upon the completion of the treaty, said, ‘‘ This accession of territory strengthens 
forever the power of the United States; and I have} just given to England a maritime 
rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.” 
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the question, 17 to 17. The provisions of the bill were said to have been, 
in a great measure, conformable to the views of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Gallatin.—Jbid, 345. 


War with England in 1813.—Of the cabinet officers, Mr. Monroe was 
the only one of military taste or experience, and he had only performed a 
limited service in the army of the Revolution: Mr. Gallatin was avowedly 
opposed to the declaration of war; Mr. Eustis, the Secretary of War, knew 
but little of military affairs ; and the Secretary of the Navy (Paul Hamilton) 
had no knowledge of naval affairs to qualify him for his position. The 
Attorney-General, Pinkney, considered the declaration of war premature 
while government was so entirely unprepared. The Postmaster-General, 
Gideon Granger, not then a cabinet officer, but at the head of a department 
important for military operations, was disaffected to the President; in party 
sympathy with senators and others professing, perhaps entertaining, incli- 
nations for the war, but denying that with Mr. Madison as leader, it ever 
could prosper.—Jbid, 349. 


Peace Commissioners to Hurope.—On the 11th March, 1813, the Presi- 
dent formally accepted the Russian mediation, and in a few days afterward 
appointed Messrs. Albert Gallatin, John Quincy Adams and James A. 

ayard, commissioners or envoys to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, under the mediation of the emperor of Russia. essrs. Gallatin 
and Bayard embarked soon after from Philadelphia, in the ship Neptune, 
under a flag of truce, to join Mr. Adams in St. Petersburg, and arrived in the 
Baltic in June following. * * When the nomination of Messrs. Gallatin, 
Adams and Bayard, as envoys to negotiate peace, came before the Senate 
on the 31st May, 1813, the two latter were confirmed, but Mr. Gallatin was 
rejected, 18 to 17, on the ground that the offices of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Secretary of the Treasury are incompatible, and ought not to be united in 
one person. The President informed the Senate that the office of Secreta 
of the Treasury was not vacant, but in the absence of Mr. Gallatin the duties 
of that office were performed by William Jones, Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Gallatin was afterward nominated, when no longer Secretary of the 
Treasury, and confirmed.—Jbid. 362-3. 


Tur Encusn Coat Trapze.—Few things relative to the commerce of England 
are more striking in their details than the rapid and immense increase of the 
coal trade. The City Recorder, in his address to Prince Albert, at the opening 
of the new Coal Exchange, said: ‘ About three hundred ‘years ago one or two 
ships were sufficient for the demand and supply of London. In 1615 about 200 
vessels were required; in 1705 about 600 ships were equal to its demand; in 
1805, 4,856 cargoes, containing about 1,350,000 tons; in 1820, 5,886 cargoes, with 
1,692,992 tons; in 1845, 2,695 ships were employed in carrying 11,987 cargoes, 
containing 3,403,320 tons; and during the past year (1848) 2,717 ships, making 
12,267 voyages, and containing 3,418,340 tons. The increase from 1838, to 1848, 
is upwards of 90 per cent.; and it is the result of fair and moderate calculation 
that at the present time 21,600 seamen are employed in the carrying department 
of the London coal trade.” These are interesting and important facts, and, what 
is better, they are the statistics of peace and successful enterprise. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


The Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, including the Branches on the 1st Jan- 
uary, 1849, and 1st January, 1850. 


Liabilities. 
Capital Stock, © 
Notes in Circulation, ° ° ° . 
Individual Deposits, . . . . « - 
Surplus or Reserved Fund, . ° 
Profits of the Institution for the last half year, 

In Transitu between Parent Bank and Branches, 


Total, Bank and Branches, ° ° Py 


Resources. 
Debt Outstanding, 
Interest on Bonds due at distant aia, 
Sterling Bills, rs ; ° . ° 
Stocks, ; ° ‘ ; 
Specie on hand, . 
Notes and Checks of other Banks, 
Balance due from other Banks, 

Real Estate, " ° Bt ig 
Total, Bank and Branches, 
Average Profits. 

10.69 pr. ct. 57.43 over 
766 “ 8.23 « 
6200 “* 3.35 * 

— 
8.00 « > 
7. 50 “ce 


Richmond, 
Norfolk, 
Petersburg, 
Fredericksburg, 


Lynchburg, 
Winchester, 


Grand Average, 8.50 per cent., 282.33 over. Average at Richmond, 


Danville, 
Farmville, 
Charlottesville, 
Wytheville, 
Alexandria, 


1849. 
$2,981,800.00 
2,240,136,50 
1,242, 139,23 
303,347.60 
142,734.94 
33,691.89 


$6,943,850.16 


1849. 
$5,647,070.83 
0.00 


9,794.81 
168,987.84 
697,223.17 
146,989.33 

43,154.86 
230,629.32 


$6,943,850.16 


and 57.43 over, and at Shsahes, 7.70 per cent., 127.75 over. 
@@ For further details of the Virginia Banks, see vol. II., pp. 490, 491. 


Deposits, Loans, Circulation and Bank Capital of Five Cities. 


1850. 
$3,000,900.00 
2,522,561.50 
1,470,932.78 
282,352.27 
148,179.01 
11,405.77 


$7,436,331.33 


1850. 
$5,958,097.04 
67,144.12 
34.570.41 
69,617.34 
789,314,60 
151,907.08 
152,558.12 
213,122.62 


$7,436,331.33 


Average Profits. 
9.08 pr. ct. 8.40 over 
8.51 
7.08 

11.43 
7.63 


“ 1146 « 
“ 3.25 “ 
if 2 42 “ 
“e 6.84 “ 


10.69 per cent. 


New York, . 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Charleston, . 
Baltimore, . 
New Orleans, . 


NV. W. Bank of Va. 
Wheeling. 
Wellsburg, Branch. 


Parkersburg, Branch. James M. Stephenson, Beverly Smith, 


Capital. Circulation. 


$24,657,000 
19,577,000 
10,670,600 
9,153,000 
6,975,000 
14,280,000 


President. 


John Campbell, 


Adam Kuhn, 


Loans. 
$54,000,000 
31,014,000 
20,444,000 
13,962,000 
11,656,000 
8,000,000 


Deposits. 
$27,200,000 
7,200,000 
11,300,000 
4,600,000 
3,600,000 
9,500,000 


$5,500,000 
5,900,000 
4,100,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
6,600,000 


Cashier. 


Daniel Lamb, . . 
Samuel Jacob, 


Capital. 
$522,600 
118,000 
100,000 
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RANK OF VIRGINIA AND BRANCHES, JANUARY, 1849 anp 1850. 


Resources. 1st January, 1849. 1st January, 1850. 
Outstanding Debt, ° $4,605,350.66 $4,576,885.21 


Real Estate, é eS 174,729.32 
Sterling Bills, . ‘ 11,452.00 
Stocks, ele ° 157,968.00 
Specie, 7 é . e ‘ 752,947.99 
Due from and Notes of other Banks, 304,008.65 
Defalcation at Lynchburg, . . . 93,719.40 
Balancesin Transitu, . . 3 11,359 36 


170,954.19 

8,500.00 
154,868.00 
785,185.41 
567,478.34 
88,383.74 


. 


Total Resources, $6,111,535.38 $6,352,254 89 


Liabilities. 1st January, 1849. 1st January, 1850. 
Capital Stock, ‘ . +  $2,550,870.00 $2,550,870.00 


Profitand Loss, . . 277,397.79 
Discounts, Interest, &c., ‘ 10,557.90 


804,700.04 
11,297.93 


Circulation, . é . . ° 1,964,757.33 2,033,491 33 


Due to other Banks, . ° ° 155,353.09 


130,369.34 


Deposit Money, . ° ° 1,152,599.27 1,310,233.17 


Balances in Transitu, . ° ° 


11,293.08 


Total Liabilities, -  «  « §$6,111,535.38 $6,352,254.89 


Of the outstanding debt, there is estimated as bad, $2,115.77. And as dc ubtful, 
[mae a 47. Amount to the credit of profit and loss, on Ist J ape | 1850, $304,700.04, 
tate, 


ividend declared, payable 15th inst., ay | bonus to the 
$95,657.62; leaving as a surplus fund, $209,042.42. 


per cent., 


NORTHWESTERN BANK OF VIRGINIA, AT WHEELING, INCLUDING BRANCHES 


AT WELLSBURG AND PARKERSBURG, 1849-1850. 

Assets. Jan.1, 1849. July 1, 1849. 
Bills discounted, Domestic, - « 774,530.84 $644,117.94 
“ Foreign, é J dee 390,784.88 421,329.29 

** Suspense Account, ° . ; 8,500.00 PK jul att 
Stocks Northwestern Bank, ‘ 35,000.00 37,400.00 
** Wheeling and Belmont Co., 18,000.00 20,000.00 
Other Stocks, + ht PR a hae s 2,310.50 2,310.50 
Banking Houses, r - > 27,152.66 27,180.01 
Other Real Estate, of? sg aaa 56,929,78 52,839.71 
a ae 2) koe . 214,864,79 198,386,47 
Notes of other Banks, and Checks, 50,453.78 61,264.58 
Due by other Banks, . ° ; 103,218.23 109,422.52 
Between Parent Bank and Branches, 2,612 00 1,804.80 


$1,684,357.46 $1,576,055.83 
Liabilities. Jan. 1, 1849. July 1, 1849. 
Capital of Bank and Branches, . $740,600.00 740,600.00 
Circulation of same, 5 a 668,200.00 589,003.00 
Due to Depositors, ‘ e . 183,953.64 166,099.92 
Due to other Banks, . era & 21,269 02 19,746.08 
Dividend, 3perceut., . . « 22,218.00 22,218.00 
Bonus to State of Virginia, 4 1,851.50 1,851.50 
Between Parent Bank and Branches, eae oe 
Surplus, after paying Dividend and Bonus, 46,265.30 36,537.33 


$1,684,357.46 $1.576,055,83 


Jan. 1, 1850 
$688,347.17 
517,186.56 
37,300.00 
20,000.00 
1,728.50 
27,180 01 
62,741.41 
249,107.12 
71,030.08 
154,420.97 


$1,819,041.82 
Jan. 1, 1850. 
740,600.00 
821,309.00 
178,852.25 
14,966,95 
22,218.00 
1,851.50 
657.75 
38,686.37 


$1,819,041.82 
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802 Bank Statistics. 


Comparative Condition of the Banks of Pennsylvania, 1846, 1847, 1848, 
and 1849, 


Compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine from the Official Reports. 
Liabilities, Now. 1846. Nov. 1847. Nov. 1848. Nov. 1849, 
Capital, a $20,994,724 $21,585,760 $21,462,870 $18,478,382 
Circulation, . A ° 10,681,465 13,737,597 9,992,894 
Bank Balances, . ‘ 3,426,662 4,338,073 3,382,418 
Deposits, . . 13,171,580 15,009,370 12,845,904 
Contingent Fund, . 2,528,533 1,898,329  °1,435,703 
Discounts, . . 304,060 704,560 243,350 
Profit and Loss, . 674,566 478,998 569,480 
Due the Contenunttt, e 190,746 467,960 361,068 
Relief Circulation, ‘ ‘ 548,626 640,381 36,606 6 0,619 
United States Deposits, 100,958 ee 6 i oStie hae 
Miscellaneous, é 4 200,918 811,047 454,027 45,756 
Suspense Account, é 23,714 19,146 318,784 12,302 
Dividends unpaid, 414,158 273,009 346,277 390,180 


Total Liabilities, $53,260,711 $59,959,230 $51,449,381 $53,380,968 
Resources. Nov. 1846. Nov. 1847. Nov. 1848. Nov. 1849. 

Bills discounted, . . . $28,186,285 32,152,451 $28,001,130 32,949,260 
Specie and Treasury Notes, . 5,796,192 7,362,659 6,801,078 6,260,741 
Bank Balances, . : 2,826,886 3,993,740 2,953,176 3,059,638 
Bank Notes and Checks i 2,316,312 3,060,730 2,367,118 2,874,376 
Real Estate, . 1,765,266 1,104,375 1,158,196 1,207,961 
Bonds, Mortgage, i 1,302,912 1,333,726 1,145,690 2,270,538 
Stocks, . . ter. 2,422,475 2,300,012 2,395,462 2,120,734 
Exchange, . ‘ 585,842 1,089,635 906,795 1,194,221 
Expenses, ° ° ° 33,775 98,217 31,284 65,220 
Post Notes, . . .« 928,897 628,955 280,182 404,293 
eee i Om ss 2,182,943 1,949,648 1,316,436 796,591 
Miscellaneous, “ieee 4,912,926 4,885,082 4,092,934 177,395 


Total Resources, - 53,260,711 $59,959,230 $61,449,381 $53,380,968 


BANK CAPITAL OF TOWNS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,. . 16. . $10,670,600 Gettysburg, ... 1 
Pittsburg, . Bs 2,618,865 Washington, 1 
*Lancaster, 922,158 Erie, . - 1 
Easton, 400,000 Schuylkill fave, 1 
Harrisburg, 350,000 Waynesburg, . 1 100,000 
Morristown, . 323,655 Williamsport, 1 . 100,000 
Reading, 300,360 Middletown, . . + 97,275 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


+ $123,873 
- 120,000 


- 101,895 
- 100,000 


Columbia, 307,300 Bristol, 4 ‘ 92,220 
“York, .. 300,000 Honesdale, . 82,000 
Westchester, 225,000 Wikesbarre, 85,330 
Chambersburg, 205,470 Doylestown, 60,000 
Pottsville, 199,920 Lebanon, 80,320 
Northumberland, 160,000 *Hanover, . 36,000 
Chester, 155,640 *Carlisle, 22,500 
Brownsville, . 138,000 
Total, 62 Banks. Capital, $18,478,382. 
* One Savings Bank in each. 


. 
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The preceding statements indicate an addition of bona fide bank capital 
within the year, of about $765,000. (The capital of the Girard havin 
been reduced from its nominal capital of $5,000,000 in 1848 to its maa 
capital of $1,250,000 in 1849.) 

There is an increase also observable in the circulation, to the amount of 
about one and a half million. The other items have not varied much for 
several years past. 


THE LAW OF DEMAND. 
ON THE LAW OF DEMAND TO CHARGE INDORSERS. 


Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine. 


[The importance of the subject discussed in the following communication will be 
apparent to all bankers who read it. In Boston thereis a diversity of opinion among 
merchants as to the law on this point, and even among the Boston banks there has 
been, until recently, equally opposite views. We trust that the annexed communication 
will induce our readers to look fully into the subject.—Ep. B. M.] ' 


Few points in practical banking are of more importance than correct 
information as to chet is necessary to fix the liability of indorsers under all 
circumstances, since the currency and value of negotiable paper often 
depend quite as much on the names upon ts back as those on its face ; and 
the subject is so well understood and its importance so highly appreciated 
that there is seldom any occasion to make any suggestions respecting it. 
There is, however, a certain description of negotiable paper, in relation to 
which the practice pursued, to some extent, as we are informed, in order to 
charge indorsers, might not answer the test of legal controversy; and, if 
not, the sooner it shall be corrected, the better for all concerned except 
the unfortunate indorser, whose interests it is not our present object to 
promote. 
The practice referred to is that adopted in making demand of payment of 
paper, in which no ‘ss of payment is specified, and which bears date at one 
lace, while the maker or acceptor resides in another, and perhaps in another 
Bate, This kind of paper is taken every day by city merchants, of country tra- 


ders, in payment for goods, and dated at the ig: where it is made, and where it 


is undoubtedly intended by both parties it shall be paid; and such is now 
the facility and frequency of communication between country and city, that 
many notes are made and dated in the city by persons not in trade who live 
at a distance from it. 

This description of paper is therefore of no inconsiderable amount and 
consequence to the business community. 

We are informed that when paper of this kind finds its way into the banks 
for discount or collection, it is often treated as if payable in the city where 
it is dated, and that if not duly paid, it is frequently protested without any 
effort being made to find the maker or acceptor, and demand payment of him, 
except in the city where it is dated. If indorsers-are not aware that the 
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effect of this course is to release them from legal liability, no loss may ensue 
from it, (but business men do not wish to rely upon the probability that those 
with whom they deal will continue ignorant of their legal right, or forbear to 
assert them when known,) and it is our present purpose briefly to show 
that such is the effect of the course in question. 

It is well known that an indorser contracts to pay only in case demand of 
payment is made of the maker or acceptor and payment is refused ; and that, 
as an almost invariable rule, such demands must be made either per- 
sonally on the maker or acceptor, or at his residence or place of business. 
The principal exception to this rule is, that where a place of payment is 
agora in the note or bill, the demand of payment may be made at that 
place, and need not be personal. We suppose the practice in question has 
arisen from the impression that the dating a note at a particular place 
renders it payable at that place, (in the absence of any other provision, ) 
and thus brings it within the exception just mentioned so as to authorize a 
demand of payment there to charge an indorser, and shall content ourselves 
with a brief reference to legal authorities, which show both the impression 
and practice under it to be erroneous. 

The point that dating a note at a pres place does not make it payable 
at that place so as to authorize a demand of payment there to charge an 
indorser, was expressly decided by the Supreme Court of New York, in the 
late case of Taylor vs. Snider, reported in the third of Denio’s Reports. 

The same point is stated as law in Bayley on Bills, page 209, and sustained 
by citations of decided cases. Judge Story, in his treatise on Promissory 
Notes, § 49, goes much farther, and states that no place of payment of a note 
ean be determined and made binding on parties, unless it is expressly speci- 
fied in the body of the note, and not at the foot or margin thereof, and that 
otherwise, though the parties agreed it should be payable at a particular 
place, this fact would not avail as evidence to render it so payable. 

It is obvious that unless the date does so determine the place of payment, 
it cannot determine the place at which demand may be made to charge an 
indorser. But cases go much farther than this in requiring a personal 
demand to be made on makers or acceptors for that purpose, and show that 
where a person makes and dates a note where he hari ae at the time, and 
afterwards, before the maturity of the note, removes to another part of the 
same State, the holder of the note must follow him to his new residence 
and there make demand of payment, if he would charge indorsers of the 
note. Anderson vs. Drake, 14 Johnson, 114. Wheeler and al ys. Field, 
6 Metealf, 295. 

It is true that the maker of a note is presumed to reside in the place where 
it is dated, so that a demand made there would be good, in the absence of all 
evidence of his residing elsewhere ;—but this consideration is of small im- 
portance, as the holder of a note is seldom ignorant of the residence of the 
parties to it, and if he were, is bound to use reasonable diligence to ascertain 
the maker’s residence and cause demand to be made there in order to charge 
indorsers. Beyond this and its effect in showing by what law or jurisdiction 
the validity and interpretation of a note is to be governed, the place of date of 
a note is of no consequence. 

We have thus endeavored to call attention to the necessity of disregard- 
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ing the date of a note in determining where to demand payment of it to 
fix an endorser’s liability. The principle is the same whether the maker 
lives in the same State in which the note is dated or not, unless he has 
removed since its date to another State. 

If it be irksome to bankers to be obliged to send their paper to considera- 
ble distances and even to other States to satisfy the law of demand and 
preserve the liability of endorsers, they should take this trouble into consid- 
eration when they receive such paper and indemnify themselves for it as 
we presume they would be entitled to do. a 


CHRONICLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Crisis of 1772.—Indian Adventurers, their Ostentation, their Character —Failure 
of Douglas, Heron, & Co.—Neale, Fordyce §& Co.—Sketch of Mr. Fordyce.— 
is Success in the Alley—Alarm of his Partners—His Artifice—His 
Failure.— General Bankruptcy.—Liberality of a Nabob.—Reply of a Quaker. 
— Witticism of John Wilkes.— War of American Independence.—Artifices of 
Ministers— Anecdote of Mr. Atkinson.— Value of Life on the Stock Exchange 
—Longevity of a Stockbroker. 


The crisis of 1772 has been entirely overlooked by those who have 
bestowed their thoughts upoa such subjects. It had its origin in a variety 
of circumstances; but the exciting cause was the failure of the bank of 
Douglas, Heron & Co., established in 1769. It was the period when 
the success of adventurers in our Indian empire had contributed to the 
wealth of England. Immense sums were accumulated in a few months. 
Large purchases of land were made at high prices. All the early and late 
symptoms of speculation were apparent. The vast fortunes brought home 
were ostentatiously displayed. A contempt for the slow gains of trade, a 
feverish excitement, an ungovernable impatience to be rich, marked the 

riod. The nahobs were not disposed to hide their wealth under a bushel. 

hey built magnificent mansions, and mistook ostentation for taste. They 
raised the prices of all articles of consumption ; they were bowed to before 
their faces, and dreaded behind their backs. Dark deeds were told of them ; 
and the shrewd peasantry shuddered as the massive carriage rolled by, 
which held the man whose wealth had been obtained at the expense of his 
humanity. The ephemeral literature of the day is filled with the popular 
opinion of the character ; and the nabob is commonly represented as a man 
with a bad liver and black heart. Scott, with his exquisite conception of 
the ludicrous, makes one of his characters define a nabob as ‘‘ one who comes 
frae foreign parts, with mair siller than his pouches can hold: as yellow as 
oranges, and — hae a’ things his ain gate.” 
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For thirty years the public was filled with impressions of their wealth 
and crimes ; and so late as twenty years ago, Lord Clive was described 
to the writer as keeping memorials of his guilt in a box beneath his 
bed, and as having destroyed himself because his past enormities were 
too great for his conscience to bear. The drama, the story, and the 
poem, were colored with their eccentricities ; while newspapers occa- 
sionally recorded facts which marked that, in some at least, a fine gen- 
erosity was mixed with their grossness. 

The effect, however, of these things was to make money plentiful ; to 
raise a spirit of emulation, and a thirst for gold. In addition to this, the 
banking-house of Douglas, Heron, & Co. circulated its paper with a 
freedom which had an effect upon the population of Scotland remembered 
to the present day. Discounts for a time were plentiful. Bills presented 
by farmers, and accepted by ploughmen, were readily cashed. As is 
usual in these cases, the dashing character attained by the bank attracted 
those who should have known better ; and many, who boasted of their 
foresight, paid for their presumption. 

In 1771, the result of reckless trading was apparent; and Douglas, 
Heron, & Co. failed. The shock was felt throughout the empire. The 
Royal Bank of Scotland tottered to its base; the banking-houses of 
England shook with a well-grounded fear ; and the great corporation of 
the Bank of England was beset on all sides for assistance, but from none 
more vehemently than from Mr. Fordyce, of the house of Neale, For- 
dyce, & Co.,—a firm which, from its position, the importance assumed 
by its partners, and the known success of some of its speculations, was 
generally supposed to be beyond suspicion. The career of the man who 
thus craved assistance was somewhat out of the ordinary way of his 
craft, and may, perhaps, prove interesting, as the sketch of an adventurer 
in whose power it lay to make or mar the fortunes intrusted to him; and 
also as a specimen of the mode in which the Stock Exchange is some- 
times resorted to by bankers with the balances of their customers. 

Bred a hosier at Aberdeen, Alexander Fordyce found the North too 
confined for any extensive’ operations, and, repairing to London as the 
only place worthy his genius, obtained employment as clerk to a city 
banking-house. Here he displayed great facility for figures, with great 
attention to business, and rose to the post of junior partner in the firm of 
Roffey, Neale, & James. Scarcely was he thus established, ere he began 
to speculate in the Alley, and generally with marked good fortune. 


“ The Devil tempts young sinners with success” ;— 


and Mr. Fordyce, thinking his luck would be perpetual, ventured for sums 
which involved his own character and his partners’ fortune. The game 
was with him ; the funds were constantly on the rise ; and, fortunate as 
daring, he was enabled to purchase a large estate, to support a grand ap- 
pearance, to surpass nabobs in extravagance, and parvenus in folly. He 
marked the “ marble with his name ” upon a church which he ostenta- 
tiously built. His ambition vied with his extravagance, and his extrav- 
agance kept pace with his ambition. The Aberdeen hosier spent thou- 
sands in attempting to become a senator, and openly avowed his hope of 
40 
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dying a peer. He married a woman of title ; made a fine settlement on 
her Ladyship ; purchased estates in Scotland at a fancy value; built a 
hospital ; and founded charities in the place of which he hoped to become 
the representative. But a change came over his fortunes. Some polit- 
ical events first shook him. A sensible blow was given to his career by 
the affair of Falkland Island ;* and he had recourse to his partners’ pri- 
vate funds to supply his deficiencies. Like many, who are tempted to 
appropriate the property of others, he trusted to replace it by some lucky 
stroke of good fortune, and redoubled his speculations on the Stock Ex- 
change. Reports reached his partners, who grew alarmed. They had 
witnessed and partaken of his good fortune, and they had rejoiced in the 
far ken which had obtained the services of so clever a person ; but when 
they saw that the chances were going against him, they remonstrated 
with all the energy of men whose fortunes hang on the success of their 
remonstrances. A cool and insolent contempt for their opinion, coupled 
with the remark, that he was quite disposed to leave them to- manage a 
concern to which they were utterly incompetent, startled them ; and when, 
with a cunning which provided for every thing, an enormous amount of 
bank-notes, which Fordyce had borrowed for the purpose, was shown 
them, their faith in his genius returned with the possession of the magic 
paper ; and it is doubtful whether the plausibility of his manner or the 
rustle of the notes decided them. 

But ill-fortune continued to pursue Mr. Fordyce. His combinations 
were as fine, his plans as skilful, as ever. His mind was as perceptive 
as when he first began ; but unexpected facts upset his theories, and the 
price of the funds would not yield to his combinations. Every one said 
he deserved to win ; but he still continued to lose. Speculation succeeded 
speculation ; and it is remarkable, that, with all his great and continued 
losses, he retained to the last hour a cool and calm self-possession. After 
availing himself of every possible resource, his partners were surprised 
by his absenting himself from the banking-house. This, with other 
causes, occasioned an inamediate stoppage, and a bankruptcy which 
spread far and wide. But Mr. Fordyce was not absent long. He re- 
turned at the risk of his life ; the public feeling being so violent that it was 
necessary to guard him from the populace while he detailed a tissue of 
unsurpassed fraud and folly. He manfully took the blame upon himself, 
and exonerated his partners from all, save an undeserved confidence. 

It need hardly be added, that the assistance earnestly begged by Mr. 
Fordyce of the Bank of England was refused. Whatever impression 
might be entertained by others of his house, the corporation to which he 
applied was equally aware of his speculative propensities, as of the sphere 
in which he indulged them; and they refused assistance, upon a well- 
founded principle, to the man who employed his customers’ capital and 
his own energies in incessant speculations on the Stock Exchange. For- 
dyce, however, only advanced the crash. The Scotch bankers were the 
cause ; and the Bank of England saw the necessity of stopping the dan- 


* “The stocks have got wind of this secret,” said Horace Walpole, “and their 
heart is fallen into their breeches, where the heart of the stocks is apt to lie.” 
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gerous game commenced by the Bank of Ayr. The failures continued 
in the commercial world. He broke half the people in town. Glyn and 
Halifax were gazetted as bankrupts;* Drummonds were only saved by 
Genera! Smith, a nabob,— the original of Foot’s Sir Matthew Mite, — 
supporting their house with £ 150,000. Two gentlemen, ruined by the 
extravagance of the city banker, shot themselves. Throughout London 
the panic, equal to any thing of a later date, but of shorter duration, spread 
with the velocity of wild-fire, and part of the press attributed to the Bank 
the merit of supporting the credit of the city, while part assert that it 
caused the panic. The first families were in tears; nor is the consterna- 
tion surprising, when it is known that bills to the amount of four millions 
were in circulation, with the name of Fordyce attached to them. 

The attempts of the speculating banker to procure assistance were 
earnest and incessant. Among those to whom Mr. Fordyce went was a 
shrewd Quaker. “ Friend Fordyce,” was the reply of the latter, “ I have 
known many men ruined by two dice, but I will not be ruined by Four- 
dice.” 

In 1774, the number of Hebrew brokers was limited to twelve ; and 
the privilege was always purchased by a liberal gratuity to the Lord 
Mayor. During this year, the mayoralty of Wilks, one of the privileged 
being at the point of death, Wilks, with characteristic boldness, openly 
calculated on the advantage to be attained, and was very particular in his 
inquiries after the sick man. The rumor, that Wilks had openly ex- 
pressed a wish for the death of the Hebrew, was spread by the wags of 
*Change Alley, and the son of the broker sought his Lordship to reproach 
him with his cupidity. ‘“ My dear fellow,” replied Wilks, with the readi- 
ness peculiar to him, “ you are greatly in error. I would sooner have 
seen all the Jew brokers dead than your father.” 

“ Tt is the nature of colonies, as of children, at a certain period in their 
history, to cease to be dependent upon their parents. By judicious coun- 
sel and control they may be retained, but they must eventually separate ; 
and, with the one as with the other, the future influence of the parent de- 
pends upon that parent’s behaviour during the nonage of the child.” 
Such was the opinion of William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham; and it is to 
be lamented that the behaviour of England to her American children was 
not likely to be remembered with kindness, when the tie was violently 
broken. The story of that disastrous war, when men of the same ances- 
try and the same habits were arrayed in hostility, when they who spake 
the same tongue spake it only in unkindness, is pitiable and humiliating. 
From the time when the inhabitants of Boston refused to be taxed, to the 
signing of the treaty with the young republic on terms of equality, the 
measures adopted were as severe as they were injudicious; and to the 
obstinacy of George III. may be traced the cause and the continuation of 


* Sir Thomas Halifax had not a high reputation for liberality. During a severe 
winter, when requested to join his neighbours in a subscription for the poor, and told 
that “ he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” he replied, “ He did not lend 
on such slight security”; and it is curious, that, when he afterwards applied to a rich 
neighbour for assistance, a similar reply, couched in similar language, was given to 
his application. 
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the contest, and the increase of the national debt. The first blow was 
struck at Boston. On the evening of December 16th, 1773, a number 
of citizens, disguised as Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels containing 
the tea which they would not allow to be taxed, and discharged it into 
the water, while other cargoes were not only refused a landing, but were 
sent back with contempt. 

When the news reached London, various restraining measures were 
passed. The place which had witnessed the outrage was declared closed 
for all exports and imports ; and though the bold stand of the provincials 
astonished the mother country, it was supposed to be but temporary. It 
was soon found, however, that Boston was not alone; other provinces 
joined ; and British America called a general congress. Magazines were 
formed ; ammunition was provided ; plans were drawn up for the defence 
of the country ; and a large body enrolled, termed minute-men, engaged 
to turn out at a minute’s notice. Every contingency was prepared for ; 
and an aspect called rebellious by the mother country was boldly pre- 
sented. ‘The first blood was shed at Lexington, where British soldiers 
fled before American militia. EEmboldened by success, they reduced two 
forts, took Montreal, and attempted Quebec. Nor was England idle in 
the struggle. An addition to the land and sea force was voted ; loans 
were raised ; reinforcements were ordered to Boston; and the military 
ardor which had seized the Americans found fuel on which to expend 
itself. 

With fire-arms formed by themselves ; with weapons wrought from the 
plough ; with artillery so clumsily fashioned that it burst more often than 
it discharged ; with men who had only the determination to die free 
rather than live bond, — the American generals beat the veteran troops 
of England. Her forts were taken, her forces surrounded, her armies 
destroyed, and her officers made prisoners. The principal powers of 
Europe looked with delight upon a struggle between the soldiers of the 
mother country and the raw recruits of the colony; between discipline 
on the one side and patriotism on the other ; on the entire power of Eng- 
land baffled by men from the pen and from the plough, from the shop 
and from the counting-house. The loans of this disastrous period were 
most unpopular. The increased taxation which followed was drawn with 
the utmost difficulty from the pockets of the people. 

Political misfortunes and military disasters made the subjugation of 
America chimerical. Earl Cornwallis surrendered himself and his army 
as prisoners of war; and when the contest was extended to Europe, — 
when England stood alone against Holland, France, Spain, and America, 
—when our navy was defeated, — when the English coast and harbors 
were insulted, our West India Islands ravaged, and our trade swept 
away, — the discontents of the country increased, and the debates in the 
House grew violent and acrimonious. ‘ You sheathe your sword, not in 
its scabbard, but in the bowels of your countrymen,” said one ; and on 
some unhappy boast of driving the Americans into the sea, — “I might 
as well,” said Lord Chatham, “ think of driving them with my crutch.” 
The people grumbled at defeat following defeat, at trade crippled, at 
taxes augmented, and debts —_ 
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Loan succeeded loan; a cry arose about the corruption of contracts ; 
and the feeling of discontent increased so strongly, that the stubborn 
obstinacy of the king, who said he would sooner lose his right arm than 
his colonies, was compelled to yield to a unanimous resolution of the 
Commons, that the House would consider as enemies all those who ad- 
vised the continuance of the war. Had any other monarch sat upon 
the throne, the large accumulation of debt would, probably, have been 
avoided ; and England would now be spared the painful task of looking 
back upon “a nation convulsed by faction; a throne assailed by the 
fiercest invective ; a House of Commons hated and despised; a rival 
legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic; English blood shed by English 
bayonets ; our armies capitulating ; our conquests wrested from us ; our 
enemies hastening to take vengeance upon us for past humiliations ; and 
our flag scarcely able to maintain itself in our own seas.” 

Such was the aspect of public affairs during a war which cost thirty- 
two millions in taxes, and added one hundred and four millions to the 
national debt. 

In 1778, when a loan was proposed, the usual number of applications 
was delivered from the bankers, merchants, and members of the Stock 
Exchange. ‘To their surprise the answers were not received so soon as 
usual; and, as political events were threatening, the applicants grew 
anxious. ‘The funds fell greatly; and, when the replies came, it was 
found that the whole of this unfortunate loan was fixed upon them. Had 
the funds risen, the members and the minister’s friends would have had a 
good portion ; but, as the scrip was sure to be at a discount of three per 
cent., the whole was divided among those who were either without interest 
or were opposed to the government. In 1781, on a new loan being pro- 
posed, the same houses applied; but as the scrip went to a premium, it 
was divided with due regard to senatorial interests ; and many who had 
ost on the last loan had no opportunity of retrieving on the present. 

Prior to the allotment, one firm was waited on by a stranger, and told, 
that, if they would add his name to their list, they would be favorably 
eonsidered. ‘The house declined the proposal, and sent in a tender for 
two millions ; when, to their surprise, they received, with an allotment of 
£ 560,000, an intimation that the odd £60,000 was for the gentleman 
who had waited on them, and of whom they knew nothing. 

£ 240,000 was nominally given to another house ; but of this £200,000 
was for members whose votes were desirable. Mr. Dent, the head of the 
house of Child, and a senator, received £500,000, being two thirds of 
his tender; while Drummonds and other bankers, not members, received 
only tenths and sixteenths of the sums they requested. Some applicants, 
without Parliamentary interest, though as good as any in the city, were 
totally neglected, while “ to a number of mendicants,” said Mr. Fox, 
“ obscure persons, and nominal people, were given large amounts.” 

The mendicants and obscure people, thus politely alluded to by the 
great gambler, were the Treasury and Bank clerks, to whom a portion of 
the loan was usually presented as a compliment for their services. 

It is curious to notice the increase of applications for the loans so con- 


stantly required. ‘Thus, in 1778 only 240 persons applied; in 1779 the 
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og increased to 600; in 1780, to 1,100; and in 1781 it reached 
1,600. 

In 1785, Mr. Atkinson, said to be an adventurer from the North, was a 
great speculator. That he acted with judgment may be gathered from 
the fact of his dying possessed of half a million. A curious, but not a 
parsimonious man, he occasionally performed eccentric actions. During 
one of the pauses in a dinner conversation, he suddenly turned to a lady 
by whom he sat, and said, “ If you, madam, will trust me with £ 1,000 
for three years, I will employ it advantageously.” The character of the 
speaker was known ; the offer so frankly made was as frankly accepted ; 
and in three years, to the very day, Mr. Atkinson waited on the lady with 
£ 10,000, to which amount the sagacity of the citizen had increased the 
sum intrusted to him. 

It is probable, although the fact is difficult of attainment, that the lives 
of the members of the Stock Exchange are, at the present day, less 
valuable than the ordinary average of human life. The constant thought, 
the change from hope to fear, the nights broken by expresses, the days 
excited by changes, must necessarily produce an unfavorable effect upon 
the frame. Instances, however, of great longevity are not wanting ; and 
one John Riva, who, after an active life in "Change Alley, had retired to 
Venice, died there at the patriarchal age of one hundred and eighteen. 
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Tue history of lotteries is one of those anomalies which it is the duty 
rather than the pleasure of the annalist to record. A minute picture, 
however, of the progress of these institutions, is as necessary to the 
financial annals of the Stock Exchange as it is to the development of the 
social history of a people. Invented by the Romans to enliven their fes- 
tivities, they were to that luxurious people a new excitement; and the 
prizes distributed to their guests were in proportion to the grandeur of the 
giver. Fine estates, magnificent vases, and beautiful slaves, with other 
and less expensive prizes, gratified at once the pride of the founder and 
the cupidity of the guest. 

The application, however, of lotteries to the service of a state origi- 
nated at Genoa, the government of which established the principle for 
its own benefit. The Church was not long in following the example 
at Rome, where the inhabitants deprived themselves of necessaries to 
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share the chances which their excited imaginations magnified a hundred- 
fold. 

The first on record in England was drawn in 1569. The harbors 
and havens of the whole line of coast were out of repair, and the only 
mode of procuring money was by lottery. ‘The prizes were partly in 
money and partly in silver plate, and the profits to be applied to the above 
purpose. But the drawing was a very important task ; and, as 400,000 
lots were to be drawn, night and day for nearly four months were the 
people kept in a state of excitement. The time occupied must have been 
somewhat tedious ; and, as this was the first lottery, and there were but 
three offices in London, it is to be supposed that the drawing of that 
period bore the same proportion to the drawing at a later time, that the 
coaches then bore to the railroads now. In 1612, another lottery was 
allowed for the benefit of the Virginia colonies, in which a tailor gained 
the largest prize of 4,000 crowns. But thus early was it found that lot- 
teries and demoralization went hand in hand. Sanctioned by the state 
as a source of gain, they were found equally profitable to private indi- 
viduals ; and the town teemed with schemes which brought wretchedness 
and ruin in their train. In March, 1620, however, they were suspended 
by an Order in Council ; but it was only a suspension, and the evil was 
once more revived by Charles I., who, to assist a project of conveying 
water to London, granted a lottery towards its expenses. That which 
the first Charles allowed for so great a purpose, the second of the name 
allowed as a boon to those whom he could reward in no other way. It 
was in vain for censors to preach, divines to sermonize, or the House of 
Commons to legislate. While there was the chance of a great gain for a 
small risk, men ran in crowds to subscribe. Those who could not pay a 
large sum found plenty of opportunities to gamble for a small amount, 
and penny lotteries became common.* In 1694 chey were again em- 
ployed by the state, William III. having appealed to the propensities of the 
people, and raised one million by the sale of lottery-tickets, the prizes of 
which were funded at four per cent. for sixteen years. The voice of the 
moralist continued to be raised ; and the public papers show, that, directly 
the state sanctioned the nuisance, the evil increased tenfold, and that 
schemes were introduced which were a loss to all save the promoters. 
* What a run of lotteries we have had!” says one. ‘ With what haste 
they all put in their money! What golden promises they made ! ” 

The anecdotes connected with these abominations, the grim, grotesque 
despair of the losers, and the eager delight of the gainers, was for the 
time the great entertainment of the town. Men ran with eager haste 
after the lotteries of merchandise ; and “ the people were tickled,” says 
a pamphleteer, “ with the proposals of prodigious profits, when the pro- 


* Mr. J. B. Heath says of the early lotteries, in his valuable volume entitled “Some 
Account of the Grocers’ Company,” — “There is not one entry in the accounts to 
show that the prizes were ever paid,” and quotes various documents to prove that 
they were very difficult to procure. “The science of puffing.” adds this gentleman, 
“ which in our times has attained such perfection, was unknown at that period, and in 
lieu of placards and advertisements, the more direct mode was adopted of personal 
solicitation.” 48 
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posers intended it only for themselves.” The writer concludes somewhat 
vehemently : —“‘ Indeed, the people have been so damnably cheated, 
they have no need of dissuading, and their own sufferings are sufficient 
to convince them it is their interest to forbear.” 

The system of lotteries sanctioned and employed by the legislature 
was a terrible temptation to human nature. The chance, however re- 
mote, of gaining a large sum by a small risk, with the feeling of anxious 
and not unpleasing excitement, rendered lotteries a favorite phase of 
English gambling ; for the voice of the people had not spoken so per- 
emptorily the great truth, that the state must not purchase a nation’s 
wealth at the price of a nation’s morals. That which a government em- 
ploys as an instrument of wealth, is sure to be followed by the people to 
a lower extent, but in a more mischievous manner. In 1772, lottery 
magazine proprietors, lottery tailors, lottery stay-makers, lottery glovers, 
lottery hat-makers, lottery tea merchants, lottery snuff-and-tobacco mer- 
chants, lottery barbers, — where a man, for being shaved and paying 
threepence, stood a chance of receiving £#10,—lottery shoe-blacks, 
lottery eating-houses, — where, for sixpence, a plate of meat and the 
chance of sixty guineas was given,—lottery oyster-stalls,— where three- 
pence gave a supply of oysters and a remote chance of five guineas, — 
were plentiful; and, to complete a catalogue which speaks volumes, at a 
sausage-stall in a narrow alley was the important intimation written up, 
that for one farthing’s worth of sausages, the fortunate purchaser might 
realize a capital of five shillings. Quack doctors — a class which formed 
so peculiar a feature in village life of cld—sold medicine at a high price, 
giving those who purchased it tickets in a lottery purporting to contain 
silver and other valuable prizes. 

The eagerness of the populace grew with the opportunity. The news- 
papers teemed with proposals ; and the rage for gambling reigned uncon- 
trolled. Every ravenous adventurer who could collect a few articles 
advertised a lottery. Shopkeepers, compelled by the decrease of busi- 
ness, took the hint, and disposed of their goods in lottery. Ordinary 
business among the lower tradesmen was greatly suspended. Purchasers 
refused to give the full price for that which might be obtained for nothing. 
Large profits were procured upon worthless articles; and in 1709, so 
great was the eagerness to subscribe to a state lottery, that Mercers’ Hall 
was literally crowded with customers, and the clerks were insufficient to 
record the influx of names. It was, however, from those which were 
termed “little goes,”” — which drew the last penny from the pockets of 
the poor man, — which saw the father gambling and the daughter starv- 
ing, the mother purchasing tickets and the child crying for bread, — that 
most evil arose. The magistracy, not always the first to interfere, grew 
alarmed, and announced their determination to put in practice the penal- 
ties which, if earlier enforced, would have been beneficial, but, unhap- 
pily, were incompetent to put down that which they might easily have 
prevented. It was found, also, impossible to restrain in private adven- 
turers the wrong that the state sanctioned in public. 

It was known that lotteries were injurious to morals and to manners ; 
it was known that crime followed in their wake ; it was known that mis- 
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ery and misfortune were their attendants ; but the knowledge was vain, 
and remonstrance useless, under the plea of the necessities of the state. 

Lotteries continued to be employed by ministers as an engine to draw 
money from the pockets of the people, at a price alike disgraceful to the 
government and demoralizing to all. The extent to which the evil had 
reached may be inferred from the fact, that money was lent on these as 
on any other marketable security ; that, in 1751, upwards of 30,000 
tickets were pawned to the metropolitan bankers ; and this, when, to have 
an even chance for any prize, a purchaser must have held seven tickets ; 
and it was ninety-nine to one that, even if a prize were drawn, it did not 
exceed £ 50. 

Suicide through lotteries became common. ‘The streets swarmed with 
unhappy wretches, who, while they suffered for the past, were making 
imaginary combinations for the future. All arts were resorted to. Lucky 
numbers were foretold by cunning women, who, when their art failed, 
shrouded themselves in their mysticism ; and if fortune favored them, 
paraded their prophecies to the public. 

The most gross and revolting superstitioh was practised to discover 
lucky numbers. Rites which surpassed the darkest imagination of a 
Maturin, and ceremonies which appear like relics of the elder world, 
were resorted to for the same purpose. 

It was in vain that the smaller lotteries were put down ; they only gave 
way to an evil which preyed upon the very vitals of English society. 
Insurance, an art upon which hundreds grew rich, while hundreds of 
thousands grew poor, was commenced with terrible success. Those 
who were unable to buy tickets, paid a certain sum to receive a certain 
amount if a particular number came up a prize. A plan like this was 
available for all, as the amount could be varied to the means of the insurer. 

It is almost impossible to describe the many iniquities, the household 
desolation, the public fraud, and the private mischief, which resulted from 
insuring. Wives committed domestic treachery ; sons and daughters ran 
through their portions; merchants risked the gains of honorable trade. 
“* My whole house,” wrote one, “ was infected with the lottery mania, 
from the head of it down to my kitchen-maid and post-boy, who have 
both pawned some of their rags that they might put themselves in for- 
tune’s way.” The passions and prejudices of the sex were appealed to. 
Lovers were to strew their paths with roses; husbands were plentifully 
promised, and beautiful children were tu adorn their homes through the 
lottery. And all these glories were promised when Adam Smith de- 
clared, as an incontrovertible fact, that the world never had, and never 
would, see a fair lottery. So great were the charms of insuring, while 
the chances were so small, that respectable tradesmen, in defiance of the 
law, met for this illegal purpose, on the following day to that on,which 
some of their body had been taken handcuffed before a magistrate. The 
agents were spread in every country village, and the possession of a prize 
was an absolute curse to the community. Its effects were witnessed 
alike in the shock it gave to industry, and the love of gambling it spread 
among the people. It is due to those whose voices were lifted up against 
these abominations to say, that their appeals to the good feeling of the 
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government were incessant; but the state replied in that language which 
is so unanswerable when held by a firm government, that the necessities 
of the state overbalanced the evils of the lottery. 

Nor could ignorance be pleaded of its fatal effects. ‘The domestics of 
the senators themselves purchased shares with their masters’ money ; 
and members of the lower and upper house were unable to resist the 
fascinations of the game they condemned. The most subtle language 
was not wanting to support the cause. Scripture was used to defend it; 
and as the Bible was perverted by the supporters of the slave-trade, and 
lately by the discoverers of the virtues of chloroform, so was it now 
wrested to prove the antiquity and sanctity of lotteries. ‘ By lot,” they 
said, “it was determined which of the goats should be offered to Aaron. 
By lot the land of Canaan was divided. By lot Saul was marked out for 
the kingdom. By lot Jonah was discovered to be the cause of the storm.” 

There are many incidents, which, recorded in contemporary annals, 
have been either overlooked or disregarded as insignificant. There is, 
however, nothing insignificant connected with so important a topic, and 
nothing ought to be overlooked on an evil which has eaten to the very 
heart of society, and which may again be used by some unscrupulous 
minister for some unscrupulous purpose. The declaration of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, that “* whenever the House voted a lottery, they voted that the 
deserving should become depraved,” with the additional assertion, that 
“ the crimes committed would be chiefly bought off by the paltry gain to 
the state coffers,” was entirely disregarded. 

Let it be remembered that a chancellor declared “ he could not see 
that lotteries led to gambling,” — that though the Corporation of London 
presented an earnest petition for their abolition, as injurious to commerce 
and injurious to individuals, — that though Lord Mansfield said the state 
exhibited the temptation and then punished for the crime to which it 
tempted, — that though, on one occasion, out of twenty-two convicts who 
left the country, eighteen commenced their career with insuring, — that 
though forged notes were encouraged from the carelessness with which 
lottery-office keepers received and passed them, — that though it was 
iterated and reiterated that no circumstances conduced so much to make 
bad wives and bad husbands, bad children and bad servants, — that 
though men threw themselves into the river from the infatuation of their 
wives, — though the plate of respectable families was pledged to assist the 
mania, — that though the poor-rates were increased, and the consump- 
tion of excisable articles diminished, during the drawing, — that though 
the gambling and lottery transactions of one individual only were pro- 
ductive of from ten to fifteen suicides annually, —that though half a 
million sterling yearly came from metropolitan servants, — that though 
four hundred fraudulent lottery-offices were in London alone, — that 
though no revenue was ever collected at so great an expense to the 
people, — that though families pawned every thing they had, sold the 
duplicates, and were reduced to poverty, — that though women forgot the 
sanctities of their sex,— that though the parishes were crowded with 
applicants who had reduced themselves by insurances,— that though 
perjury was common, and small annuitants squandered their resources, 
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— that although all these pictures were drawn, and statements made, so 
publicly and so prominently that they could not fail to reach even the 
obtuse ears of a dominant ministry,— yet it was not until 1826 that 
the evil was abolished. A similar pressure may recall the evil. It is of 
no importance to argue that lotteries are forbidden, and that the morals 
and the minds of the people are more regarded. Lotteries have been 
repeatedly forbidden, but they have been invariably renewed when the 
coffers of the state were low ; and the morals of the people are a minor 
point compared with the balance-sheet of the nation. 

The melancholy history was occasionally enlivened by episodes, which 
sometimes arose from the humor, and sometimes from the sufferings of 
the populace. It is recorded as a fact, that, to procure the aid of the 
blind deity, a woman to whom a ticket had been presented caused a peti- 
tion to be put up in church, in the following words : —‘“ The prayers of 
the congregation are desired for the success of a person engaged in a new 
undertaking ”; a singular contrast to others, who sought the midnight 
gloom of a church-yard to secure them the good fortune so eagerly craved. 
Romantic incidents often checkered the history. Old bureaus with se- 
cret drawers, containing the magic papers which led to an almost magic 
fortune, were purchased of brokers, or descended as heirlooms. 

The evils in country places were more vividly impressed on the mind 
from the smallness of the population. In a village near town, a benefit- 
club for the support of aged and infirm persons existed for many years. 
Among the members was one who, in trying his luck, gained £ 3,000. 
The effect was feverish and fatal to the peace of the little community. 
The society formed to nourish the sick and clothe the needy, was con- 
verted into a lottery-club. The quiet village, which had hitherto vege- 
tated in blessed peacefulness, rang with the sound of prizes, sixteenths, 
and insurances. People carried their furniture to the pawnbrokers, while 
others took their bedclothes in the depth of winter to the same source. 
The money thus procured was thrown away upon lotteries; and the 
prize of £ 3,000 was destructive to the happiness of the place. 

Up to the year 1780, although these many evils were well known, 
insurances, and every species of gambling connected with the lottery, 
were legal. But the malady grew so violent, that, after much urging, a 
step was taken in the right direction. Insurances were declared illegal, - 
and prohibited under very heavy penalties. So many, however, were 
imprisoned, — and perjury was not wanting for the sake of the penalty, — 
that some check was necessary. A law, therefore, was made, preventing 
any one from suing save the Attorney-General; and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the evil from the fact, that, between 1793 and 
1802, upwards of one thousand were punished with imprisonment. But 
the determination to insure surpassed the determination to punish. The 
officers of government were absolutely defied. Blood, in defence of that 
which the law declared illegal, was freely shed. So organized was the 
system, that two thousand clerks, and seven thousand five hundred per- 
sons known as *“* Morocco men,” with a numerous staff of armed ruffians, 
were attached to the insurance-offices. Committees were held three 
times a week ; measures were invented to defeat the magistrates ; money 
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to an enormous extent was used to bribe the constabulary ; while to those 
who refused to be bribed, a bold and insolent defiance was offered, with 
threats, which the officers well knew would be executed at the risk, or 
even the certain sacrifice, of life. 

In 1805, Parliament again took cognizance of the evil. The reiterated 
declarations of the press, the repeated assertion of members of the sen- 
ate, the universal- voice of the councry, coupled with the notorious fact, 
that crime continued to follow the system, compelled government to ap- 
point a committee of the House to report upon it. The attendance of all 
who could give any information upon the subject was required, and a 
volume of evidence printed, which, though it must have opened the eyes, 
could not open the hearts, of the ministers. 

Time, instead of softening or subduing the misery, had extended its 
ramifications into the highest, as it once had been confined to the lowest, 
society. The middle class— ordinarily supposed to be freest from vice 
—had gradually succumbed. The penniless miscreant of one day be- 
came the opulent gambler of the next; and the drawing of the lotteries 
might be marked by the aspect of the pawnbrokers’ shops, which over- 
flowed with the goods of the laborer, with the ornaments of the middle 
class, and with the jewels of the rich. Servants went to distant places 
with the purloined property of their masters, pledged it, and, destroying 
the tickets, insured in the lottery. Manufacturers discharged those 
workmen who could not resist the temptation. During the drawing of 
the prizes less labor was done by the artisans. Housekeepers of the 
lower order were unable to pay their taxes; money was begged from 
benevelent societies ; and men, pretending they were penniless, were fed 
and housed by the parish while embarking in these chimerical schemes. 
Felons, on the morning of an ignominious death, named lotteries as the 
first cause ; and often, if a dream pointed to a particular number, crimes 
were committed to procure it, which led to transportation instead of for- 
tune. Individuals presented themselves to insure, with such unequiv- 
ocal marks of poverty in their appearance, that even the office-keepers 
refused their money ; and yet, such was the indefatigable love of adven- 
ture, that many would come in at one door as fast as they were shown 
out at the other. 

* When I have caught a great many in a room together,” said one 
witness, “| have found most of them poor women, and in their pockets 
twenty or thirty, and even sixty, duplicates on one person. Their pillows, 
their bolsters, their very clothes, were pledged, till they were almost 
naked.” 

“ First,” said Mr. Sheridan, “ they pawned ornaments and superfluities, 
then their beds, the very clasps of their children’s shoes, the very clothes 
of the cradle. The pawnbroker grew ashamed of his profession.” 

A walk near the spot where the prizes were announced painfully 
evinced the progress this terrible delusion had made, and the classes to 
which it had extended. 

Hundreds of wretched persons, the refuse of society, the very dregs of 
the people, might be seen waiting with frightful eagerness unti! their fate 
was decided. The courtesan was there, forgetting for a time her avowed 
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pursuit ; the man who the night before had committed some great crime ; 
the pale artisan with his attenuated wife; the girl just verging upon 
womanhood ; the maid-servant, who had procured a holiday to watch her 
fortune ; weary forms and haggard faces, mingling with the more robust 
and ruffianly aspects, — yet all bearing one peculiarity, that of intense 
anxiety, — marked the purlieus of the place where the lottery was drawn, 
The oath which shocked the ear, the act which shocked the eye, the 
scurrilous language of the boy ripe in mature iniquity, the scream of the 
child dragged from its rest, to mingle in scenes it could not compre- 
hend, formed a pictorial group which Hogarth alone could have given to 
posterity, as an evidence of civilization in the nineteenth century. 

But it has been said, that the mischief was not confined to the poorer 
classes. Persons of the first consequence entered into insurances for a 
great amount. Instances are not wanting, in which gentlemen of large 
landed property, guilty of no other extravagance, lost all their cash, sold 
their estates, and died in the poor-house. 

The “ Morocco men,” so called from the red morocco pocket-books 
which they carried, were remarkable features in the lottery, half a century 

They began their lives as pigeons, they closed them as rooks. 
They had lost their own fortunes in their youth, they lost those of others 
in their age. Generally educated, and of bland manners, a mixture of 
the gentleman and the debauchee, they easily penetrated into the society 
they sought to destroy. They were seen in the deepest alleys of Saint 
Giles, and were met in the fairest scenes of England. In the old hall 
of the country gentleman, in the mansion of the city merchant, in the 
butlery of the rural squire, in the homestead of the farmer, among the 
reapers as they worked on the hill-side, with the peasant as he rested 
from his daily toil, addressing all with specious promises, and telling 
lies like truth, was the morocco man found, treading alike the finest and 
the foulest scenes of society. They whispered temptation to the inno- 
cent; they hinted at fraud to the novice ; they lured the youthful ; they 
excited the aged; and no place was so pure, and no spot so degraded, 
but, for love of 7} per cent., did the morocco man mark it with his pes- 
tilential presence. No valley was so lonely, but what it found some vic- 
tim ; no hill so remote, but what it offered some chance ; and so enticing 
were their manners, that their presence was sought, and their appearance 
welcomed, with all the eagerness of avarice. 

And little were they who dealt with these persons aware of the charac- 
ters with whom they trafficked. Of bland behaviour, but gross habits, 
the nature of their influence on the unpolluted minds with which they 
had to deal may be judged from the fact, that some of the morocco men 
ended their days at Tyburn; that transportation was the doom of others ; 
and that the pillory was the frequent occupation of many. ‘To such men 
as these were the morals of the people exposed through the lottery. 
Nor, if the opinion of a member of the senate can be trusted, was the 
lottery-office keeper much better. “1 know of no class of persons in the 
country,” said Mr. Littleton, “ excepting hangmen and informers, on 
whom I should be less disposed to bestow one word of commendation.” 

The wonder is, not that the public was tempted so much, but that it was 
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seduced so little. Puffing, by the side of which the power of a Mechi 
and a Moses waxes dim, was employed to assist the contractor. Myriads 
of advertisements were circulated in the streets. The newspapers, under 
all forms and phases, contained stories of wonderful prizes. Horns were 
sounded ; huge placards displayed ; false and seductive lures held out; 
houses hired for the sole purpose of displaying bills; falsehoods fresh 
every day; and fortunes to be had for nothing. Puffs, paragraphs, and 
papers circulated wherever the ingenuity of man could contrive. The 
public thoroughfares were blazoned by day and lighted by night with 
advertisements. 

With such a picture of crime as has been presented to the reader, he 
may not think the quiet satire of Mr. Parnell on the Chancellor unmerit- 
ed. He said that the following epitaph ought to be placed on his grave : — 

“‘ Here lies the Right Honorable Nicholas Vansittart, once Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who patronized Bible Societies, built churches, en- 
couraged savings’ banks, and supported lotteries.” 

The attention bestowed on the subject, the mass of intelligence col- 
lected, the evidence given by competent parties, produced considerable 
notice, and the report condemned the evil the committee had examined. 

“ The foundation of the lottery,” it said, “is so radically vicious, that 
under no system can it become an efficient source of gain, and yet be 
divested of the evils and calamities of which it has proved so baneful a 
source. 

“ Idleness, dissipation, and poverty are increased; sacred and con- 
fidential trusts are betrayed; domestic comfort is destroyed; madness 
often created ; crimes subjecting-the perpetrators to death are committed. 

“No mode of raising money appears so burdensome, so pernicious, 
and so unproductive. No species of adventure is known where the 
chances are so great against the adventurers ; none where the infatuation 
is more powerful, lasting, and destructive. 

‘In the lower classes of society, the persons engaged are, generally 
speaking, either immediately or ultimately tempted to their ruin ; and 
there is scarcely any condition of life so destitute and so abandoned, that 
its distresses have not been aggravated by this allurement to gambling.” 

Notwithstanding the strong nature of this report, the labors of the com- 
mittee were fruitless. Various attempts at amelioration were made, but 
the evil was not finally abolished until the year 1826. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


a Jobbing. — Insurance on Sick Men. — False Intelligence. — Uselessness 
Sir John Barnard’s Act. — Origin of the Blackboard, — Opposition to 
ons. — Lord Chatham's Opinion of Jubbers. — Inviolability of English 
Funds. — Parisian Banking-Houses. — Proposition to pay off the National 
Delt. — Extrav agance of the Contractors. — Lord George Gurdon’s Opinion 
of them. — Members’ Contracts. — New System adopted. — Abraham Gold- 
smid. — Bankers’ Coalition broken by him. — His Munificence.— His Death. 
— Sensation in the City. 


Tue following picture of wholesale jobbing, drawn from public and 
private documents, from correspondence, from newspapers, and from 
Parliamentary history, will show that gambling was equally pursued in 
— as in "Change Alley. 

tters from abroad, containing false intelligence, were forwarded to, 
or forged by, senators; names of importance were fraudulently used ; 
the news was promulgated, and funds raised or lowered according to the 
wish of the contriver. But if the jobber was cheated in one way, he 
took his revenge in another. The domestics of public men were bribed 
by him ; the secretaries of men in office were paid by him ; the mistresses 
of ministers were accessible to him ; and, it is said, even their wives were 
not seldom in the pay of members of the Stock Exchange. Nor did 
many hesitate to declare that men in office not only made profit of the 
news they really received, but that they promulgated false intelligence, 
knowing, from their position, it would be received as true, at the expense 
of their own character, and to the ruin of the men who trusted them. 

Another practice had obtained a notoriety so bad and baleful, that it 
became necessary to stop its progress. Directly it was known that any 
great man was seriously ill, insurances on his life, at rates in proportion 
to his chance of recovery, were made. These bargains were reported in 
the papers; and the effect on an invalid who knew his health to be pre- 
carious may be imagined, when he saw in the Whitehall Evening Post, 
that “ Lord might be considered in great danger, as his life could 
only be insured in the Alley at ninety per cent.” The custom grew so 
rapidly, and the evil was so serious, that the principal merchants and un- 
derwriters refused to transact business with brokers who engaged in such 
practices. 

Of a less questionable character was the habit of insuring property in 
any Lesieged city ; or the yet more common mode of paying a premium 
to receive a certain sum, should the city be taken by the day named in the 
contract. ‘The Spanish ambassador was accused of insuring £ 30,000 on 
Minorca, during the seven years’ war, when the despatches announcing 
its capture were in his pocket. 

The newspapers were the vehicles generally employed to spread false 
intelligence ; and an almost invariable success attended those who made 
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use of the press to promulgate, in bold type and inflated 
“bloody engagement,” “rumored invasion,” or “ great victory,” to 
assist their city operations. Every class, from the maiden who jobbed 
her lottery-ticket, to the minister who jobbed his intelligence, was in- 
volved in the pursuit. All these bargains were for time, and continued 
to prove that the act by which Sir John Barnard hoped to abolish gam- 
bling was useless ; and it is an anomaly’in the history of our great debt, 
that bargains in the very funds which were raised to support the national 
credit are disallowed by the national legislature. It is a law which has 
been tried and found wanting. It does not prevent, in the smallest or 
slightest degree, the system it was meant to crush; and it adds to the 
immorality of the speculator and the risk of the broker, by allowing the 
former to repudiate his bargain at the expense of the latter. 

Under the early loan-acts, tallies were delivered to the first contractors. 
When a sale was effected, the name of the purchaser was indorsed upon 
the tally, and from that entered into the government books, for the con- 
venience of paying the dividends to the right person. This clumsy ma- 
chinery was afterwards abolished ; but though, in 1717, the transfers and 
dividends of the national debt were first undertaken by the Bank, it was 
not until 1783 that the present method of transfer was adopted. 

The origin of the blackboard — that moral pillory —of the Stock Ex- 
change occurred in 1787. ‘There were no less than twenty-five lame 
ducks,” said the Whitehall Evening Post, “ who waddled out of the 
Alley.” Their deficiency was estimated at £250,000 ; and it was upon 
this occasion the above plan was first proposed, and a very full meeting 
resolved, that those who did not either pay their deficiencies or name 
their principals should be publicly exposed on a blackboard to be ordered 
for the occasion. Thus the above deficiencies — larger than had been 
previously known — alarmed the gentlemen of ’Change Alley, and pro- 
duced that system which is yet regarded with wholesome awe. 

During the administration of Mr. Pitt, in 1786, a sinking fund was 
again attempted ; the various branches of revenue being united under the 
title of the Consolidated Fund. One million was annually taken from it, 
and placed in the hands of the Commissioners for the Redemption of the 
National Debt, and was applied in purchasing such funds as might be 
deemed expedient at the prices of the day. The interest of the debt thus 
redeemed, the life-annuities which fell in, or the annuities which expired, 
were added to the fund, the interest of which, when the principal amount- 
ed to four millions, was no longer to be applied to it, but remain at the 
disposal of Parliament. 

The difficulties which every minister met in every new loan, were 
more in proportion to the power of the opposition, than to the fairness or 
necessity of the demand. In unpopular wars, these difficulties were 
doubly increased. In the American contest, the whole population de- 
manded peace ; and nothing but the obstinacy of “ the best farmer and 
worst king,” —nothing but a corrupt Parliament, wholesale places, a dom- 
inant aristocracy, and large premiums to the moneyed interest, — could 
have carried Lord North through the session, enlivened by his humor, 
and the enmity created by the oi 2) loans, therefore, of this period: 
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were fiercely attacked ; "Change Alley fiercely denounced ; and the 
plans of the government hotly contested. The mode of conducting the 
loans was then, as before, made conducive to the majority of the minis- 
try, at the expense of the people. Out of 60,000 lottery-tickets, 22,000 
were given to a few members, producing £44,000 profit. When the 
system was attacked, precedent, the bane of official people, was quoted ; 
and’ because it was known that, in 1763, Mr. Fox had £100,000, 
Mr. Caleraft and Mr. Drummond £70,000, the Governor of the Bank 
£ 150,000 for the corporation, and £50,000 for himself, and other 
members similar sums, it was deemed a sufficient and an unanswerable 
defence. But though by such methods the minister got the votes of the 
House, he found it more difficult to get the money from the public after 
it was voted. In 1779, he was greatly troubled to procure it on reason- 
able terms. From bankers he went to contractors, from contractors to 
stock-jobbers, and from stock-jobbers he went back to the bankers, pay- 
ing a much higher rate than they at first demanded. “ It was but yes- 
terday,” writes Horace Walpole, “ that Lord North could tell the House 
he had got the money on the loan, and is happy to get it under eight per 
cent.” The loan of 1780 brought them again into disrepute. Half was 
given to members of the House of Commons; more than three mil- 
lions was allotted to one person ; and, without regard to the welfare of 
the nation, the price was determined at a rate so favorable to the con- 
tractors, that, from no cause save the low terms on which it had been 
taken, the scrip arose at once to eleven premium. In 1781, it was said 
that Lord North had made an infamous bargain in a bungling manner ; 
and that, in 1782, he had made a bungling bargain in an infamous man- 
ner; and this was solemnly protested against as an improvident opera- 
tion, a corrupt job, and a partial distribution. There cannot be a doubt 
that the mode of conducting these’ loans was detrimental to the national 
interest, and conducive to that of the Stock Exchange. There were 
three plans up to this period. The first was in the offers of private indi- 
viduals, stating the sum each would advance; the second was an open 
subscription at the treasury; and the third a close subscription with a 
few. By the first, the members of Parliament were bribed ; and by the 
third, the bankers ; then the principal contractors were enriched. Their 
interest, and it was great, with their votes in the House, and they were 
many, were, therefore, at the disposal of the government. In 1783, out 
of a loan for £ 12,000,000, £7,700,000 were given to bankers. So 
disgraceful was the whole affair, that Lord John Cavendish was compelled 
to apologize for the terms on which it had been granted, because “ the 
former minister had left the treasury without a shilling.” By attempting 
to please men of all parties, Lord John, as usual, pleased none. He was 
abused by some for dividing it among so small a number ; he was rated 
by others for allowing so many to have a share. Mr. Smith, of the house 
of Smith & Payne, made a formal complaint that he had been neglect- 
ed in the allowment ; that his firm was the only one left out ; and that, in 
consequence, a stigma of a very disagreeable character was attached to 
it. By the explanation, it appeared that another house of the same name 
had been accused of tempting customers from the various bankers, by 
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giving portions of the loan to those who would secede. The meanness 
had been attributed to Smith, Payne, & Co., and Lord John omitted 
them in consequence from his list. Mr. Smith was very irate on the sub- 
ject ; and although his Lordship explained, as the explanation was unac- 
companied by a share of the loan, it was, probably, very unacceptable to 
the indignant banker. Although this gentleman saw no harm in receiv- 
ing a portion of the loan, other bankers had higher views. Mr. Martin, 
believing that, as a senator, he ought not to contract, lest it might bias his 
votes, conscientiously refused to accept any portion of loan or contract ; 
and thus sacrificed his pocket to his principle. 

When jobbing occurred in the senate, who can wonder at the jobbing 
in the funds, or at the strong feeling which such contemptible squabbling 
created, and which fell upon the members of the House of ’Change as 
fiercely as on the members of the House of Commons ? 

“Such gentry,” said one, “coin disaster to sink the funds without 
cause. If gospels mended mankind, there should have been a new ser- 
mon preached on the mount, since "Change Alley was built, and money- 
changers were driven out of the temple all over Europe.” ‘Ten thou- 
sand lies are propagated every week, not only by both sides, but by 
stock-jobbers. Those grave folks, moneyed citizens, contribute exceed- 
ingly to embroil and confound history, which was not very authentic 
before they were spawned.” 

Lord Chatham was not backward in expressing an opinion of those 
whom he designated “ the cannibals of "Change Alley.” ‘To me, my 
Lords,” he once said, “ whether they be miserable jobbers of "Change 
Alley, or the lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadenhall Street, they are 
equally detestable.” The same strong feeling animated him when he 
was told that one of his measures had caused a decline in the stocks. 
“ When the funds are falling, we may be sure the credit of the country 
is rising.” 

A finer spirit — and that spirit is the principle which has pervaded the 
whole public transactions of England — was evinced when the same 
nobleman was advised to retaliate on the Dutch merchants, — who had 
committed several outrageous frauds on the English, — by seizing their 
immense property in our funds. “ If the Devil himself had money there,” 
he replied, “it must rest secure.” To his Lordship, and to the political 
assertion he made, that “ not a gun should be fired in Europe without 
England knowing why,” it was of the utmost importance that the integ- 
rity of the nation should be maintained. 

During the American war, many of those in arms had property in the 
funds ; and the provinces, as bodies corporate, had money in the same 
securities. It is to the credit of the revolutionists, that, though they fully 
expected this property would be confiscated, they persisted in their 
course ; and it is equally to the credit of England, that their capital was 
as secure, and their interest as regularly paid, as if they were not in open 
rebellion. 

Not only in loans were the people wronged and robbed, — the word is 
harsh, but expressive, —the contracts for the public service exhibited 
also the most gross and glaring favoritism. From time to time the evil 
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was exposed; Parliament grew violent, and the public waxed wroth. 
Every quarter of a century, an inquiry was instituted, and the whole 
pra partly in some influential person being disgraced, and partly in an 

expression, that “ the said frauds and abuses were one great occasion of 
the heavy debt that lies upon the nation.” A few specimens may serve 
to indicate the wrongs which, from time to time, have aggrandized an un- 
popular government, have swollen the pockets of thé few, and increased 
the wants of the many. 

The borough-monger, who for years had been in possession of a 
pocket borough, found his property disturbed, and bis constituents tam- 
pered with, by the contractor, who, as a candidate for the honor of the 
forum, was marked by vice, extravagance, and folly. As a member of 
the senate, he assumed the purity of the patriot, complained of the ab- 
sence of economy, and declared how much cheaper the public business 
might be accomplished. He teased the minister ; he perplexed the Parlia- 
ment; he puzzled the government ; until, by giving him a job, the patriot 
was turned into a contractor, and from that hour he marked the public 
money as his own. If the First Lord of the Treasury were indolent, the 
contractor availed himself of his sloth; if ignorant, he taught him, and 
made the country pay for the lesson. 

The very name of a contractor was odious, and their luxuries were 
bitter in the eyes of the people. Their abodes were like those of prin- 
ees; their daughters wedded with nobles ; the follies of their sons were 
the talk of the town; they died possessed of fortunes which kings might 
envy ; and, as nearly all were members of Parliament, attention became 
pointed at men whose mansions and whose manors, bought with public 
money, challenged public notice. 

. minister,” remarked Mr. Fox, “ said to him, ‘I will give you a 
contract, if you will give me a vote.’ The contractor replies, ‘ Now I 
have given you a vote, give me a contract. I voted that we had forty- 
two ships when we had but six, and that the French fleet did not consist 
of thirty-two ships. You must not, therefore, quarrel for twopence a 
gallon on rum, or a farthing on a loaf of bread.’” 

Lord George Gordon, shortly before his extraordinary conduct in 1780, 
said, — * This dunghill of contracts has given an ill air to our whole 
proceedings. It has got abroad, and proves very offensive to the public 
nostrils. Our constituents begin to smell a rat. They nose us in the 
lobby, and call us tailors and shoemakers, cobblers and cabbage-salters, 
potato forestallers, sour-krout makers, and swine contractors. The dig- 
nity, reputation, and fair fame of the Commoners is smothered and sink- 
ing in porter and salted cabbage, shoes, sour-krout, and potatoes.” Lords 
of trade ordered pewter inkstands by the hundred, sold them, and pur- 
chased silver ones with the money they produced ; or ordered green 
velvet bags for official papers, and employed the velvet of which they 
were composed to make court dresses. 

Under the Pelham adininistration, members received regular stipends 
in bank-notes, from £500 to £800 yearly, varying according to the 
influence or ability of the senator. ‘“ This largess I distributed,” added 
the person who took charge of the delicate department, — and the par- 
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ticulars are worth enumerating, — “in the court of requests on the day 
of the prorogation of Parliament. I took my stand there; and as the 
gentlemen passed me, in going to or returning from the House, I con- 
veyed the money in a squeeze of the hand. hatever person received 
the ministerial bounty, I entered his name in a book which was preserved 
in the deepest secrecy, it being never inspected by any one but the king 
and Mr. Pelham.” This book was afterwards demanded of Mr. Rob- 
erts, the almoner, but he resolutely refused to yield it except by the 
king’s express command, or to his Majesty in person. In consequence of 
his refusal, the king sent for him to St. James’s, where he was introduced 
into the closet. He was then ordered to return the book in question, 
with which injunction Mr. Roberts immediately complied. At the same 
time, taking the poker in his hand, his Majesty put it into the fire, made 
it red hot, and, while the ministers and Mr. Roberts stood round him, 
he thrust the book into the flames, where it was immediately reduced to 
ashes. 

These evils were so manifest and manifold, that, after various attempts 
to pass a measure which should be some check on government, a bill was 
introduced, by which all contracts were made subject to a species of 
auction, although the minister was not compelled to accept the lowest 
offer. 

During the debates which were held upon the subject, many other facts 
were elicited, which confirm all the previous remarks, and prove the 
iniquity with which the money of the country was disposed of. One 
member possessed a contract producing £30,000 a year more than the 
legitimate profit. Mr. Alderman Harley made £37,000 too much by 
another. On a contract for remitting gold, £35,000 was paid more than 
was necessary. Atan earlier period it was discovered, that, out of 16,000 
tuns of beer contracted and paid for, only 7,000 tuns were delivered. 
The rum contract was granted at fifty per cent. above a remunerating 
price. The transport service paid twenty per cent. too much. Millions 
were lying for years in the hands of favorite placemen, favorite agents, 
and favorite contractors, while the country was borrowing at an exor-. 
bitant interest ; and, after a careful perusal of the evidence, there can be 
no doubt that the charge of corrupting the House was true; nor was it 
in the nature of a member of Parliament in the eighteenth, any more than 
in the nineteenth century, to possess profitable contracts, the continuation 
of which depended on war, and yet speak honestly and earnestly for 


ace. 
Pe The names of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid will recall to the 
memory of many of our readers the forms and features of these mag- 
nates of the money-market. Of singular capacity, and of equally sin- 
gular good fortune, the firm of which they were the members rose, from 
comparative obscurity, to be the head and front of °C Alley. 

Prior to 1792 they were little known, — Mr. Gurney, the eminent bill- 
broker, regards them as his predecessors, — but by that year they occu- 
pied an important position, and became successful competitors for the 
national loans. They were the first members of the Stock Exchange 
who competed with the bankers -" the favors of the Chancellor, and 
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diverted from their purses those profits which were scarcely a legitimate 
portion of banking business. The combination of that interest being thus 
broken, the bargains for public loans became more open ; there was no 
confederation to limit and lower the prices ; and the ministry and country 
reaped the benefit in improved terms. The house of Sir William Curtis, 
whose fortunes were founded in this manner; of Dorrien and of Boldero, 
names which, great in their day, have almost passed from the roll of city 
bankers ; of Grote, now better known as the philosophical historian of 
Greece ; were all competitors, three quarters of a century ago, for those 
loans which the necessities of the country made so frequent. Nor were 
people wanting who openly accused the entire banking interest of an 
unfair confederation to realize their views. This interest was first at- 
tacked by the boldness of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid ; and it is 
easy to imagine the feelings of the bankers when unknown men reaped 
the prize which they had hitherto gathered. 

The daily papers bore an almost daily testimony to their munificence. 
Naturally open-handed, the r of all creeds found kindly benefactors. 
On one day, the grandeur Ppa entertainment to royalty was recorded ; 
and on the next, a few words related a visit of mercy to a condemned 
cell. At one time, mansions, vieing in architectural beauty with those 
of our nobility, were described ; at another, some great and gracious act 
of charity was recorded. Entertainments to princes and ambassadors, 
reviving the glories of the Arabian Nights, were frequent ; and galleries, 
with works of art worthy the magnificence of a Medici, graced their 
homes. They were awhile Fortune’s chief and most especial favorites. 
When, in 1793, the old aristocracy of England’s traders fell, as in 1847, 
and the Bank in one day discounted £ 4,400,000, their losses amounted 
but to £50. Prizes, under circumstances little inferior to romance, 
followed their purchases of lottery-tickets ; and they knew, as if by in- 
stinct, a bill of exchange with a bad name to it. 

The brothers had faced the storm of life in their earlier years. For- 
tune, which crowned their efforts, proved that prosperity had no power to 
divide them; and when, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
Benjamin Goldsmid destroyed himself, the survivor felt the loss so severe- 
ly, that he never recovered the shock. The death of Benjamin caused 
no abatement in the benevolence of Abraham Goldsmid ; and one who 
knew him well has written with enthusiasm of his “ general philanthropy, 
his ready munificence, his friendly demeanour, his mild and unassuming 
manner.” 

Many anecdotes, singularly illustrative of his kindly feeling, are still 
remembered. It is stated that, on one occasion, noticing a great de- 
pression in the waiter who usually attended him where he dined, he in- 
quired the cause, ascertained that it was pecuniary, gave the astonished 
man double the amount he required, and refused to listen to the thanks 
of the recipient. Another story is extant to the same purport. He be- 
came acquainted by accident with one of those simple and single-minded 
country curates, whose poverty was the disgrace, and whose piety was the 
glory, of the Church of England. This was the man for Abraham Gold- 
smid at once to appreciate and to = He obtained all the necessary 
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particulars, and in a few weeks a letter was received, which told the 
curate he had been allotted a share of a new loan. The letter was a 
mystery to the country clergyman, who placed it on one side, with a 
confused notion that a hoax was intended. He had not long to wait. 
The next day brought a second letter, and with it comfort and consola- 
tion, in the shape of a large sum which had been realized on the allot- 
ment. These things are pleasant to record ; and it is doubtful whether 
the check gave most pleasure to the wealthy Hebrew to write, or the 
country curate to receive. 

In 1810, the houses of Baring and Goldsmid were contractors for the 
ministerial loan of fourteen millions. But Sir Francis Baring dying, the 
support of the market was left to his companion. The task was difficult, 
for a formidable opposition had arisen, which required the united energies 
of both houses to repress. It was the interest of this opposition to reduce 
the value of scrip, and it succeeded. Day by day it lowered; and day 
by day was Mr. Goldsmid’s fortune lowered with it. He had about 
eight millions in his possession ; and with the depression of his fortune, 
his mind grew dispirited and disordered. Another circumstance occurred 
at this particular moment to increase his embarrassment. Half a mil- 
lion of exchequer-bills had been placed in his hands to negotiate for the 
East India Company ; and the latter, fearing the result of the contest on 
the Stock Exchange, claimed the amount. His friends did not rally 
round him, as at such a moment, and with such a man, his friends should 
have done ; and Abraham Goldsmid, dreading a disgrace, which his sen- 
sitive and honorable nature magnified a hundredfold, after entertaining a 
large dinner-party, destroyed himself in the garden of his magnificent 
residence, in Surrey. 

This sad event created a sensation in the city, unparalleled by the loss 
of any single individual. The death of the great loan-contractor was 
regarded as of national importance. Expresses were sent with the news 
to the king and the Prince of Wales. The funds fell three per cent. 
The journals united in eulogizing the man whose death they recorded. 
The jobbers of Capel Court crowded in anxious inquiry. The mer- 
chants of the Exchange assembled before the accustomed time. The 
thoroughfares resounded with rapid questions and hurried replies. Little 
or no business was done ; and, it is said, the great question of peace or 
war never created a similar confusion. The jury recorded their opinion, 
and, when the remains were carried to their home, the procession was 
followed by a crowd, who, partaking of his charity in life, thronged to 
honor him in death. Sobs and suppressed moans attested the reality of 
their sorrow, and bore a fitting testimony to his worth. The high-priests 
and elders paid every distinction which the Mosaic ordinances allowed ; 
but, in conformity with the commands of the great lawgiver, they with- 
held from him the customary rites; and unconsecrated ground received 
the remains of Abraham Goldsmid, the Hebrew suicide. 

In 1792, another sinking fund was established, of one per cent. on the 
nominal capital of each loan, to which the interest on the capital redeem- 
ed by this fund was to be added. When annuities for lives, or for a 
longer term than forty-five years, aa granted, the value which would 
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remain after forty-five years was to be estimated, and one per cent. on that 
value set aside for their redemption. This fund was to be kept separate, 
and applied to redeeming debts contracted subsequent to its institution ; and 
this, it was estimated, would redeem every loan in forty-five years from its 
contraction. £400,000 was granted in aid of the previous sinking fund ; 
and £200,000 annually till 1802, when the grant was rendered — 
All money saved by the reduction of interest was also to be added ; ut, as 
no savings occurred, this clause might as well have been omitted. In 1798, 
however, the application of one per cent. on the capital of the loans was 
deviated from, as the claims of the war were too pressing to allow of its 


application. 


PUBLIC WATER WORKS. 


THE COCHITUATE WATER WORKS AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


From the American Almanac, 1850. 


At the date of the settlement of Boston, and in the early periods of its his- 
tory it was distinguished by the abundance of springs of excellent 
water. For a long period after it become the metropolis of New Eng- 
land, and sustained a large population, an abundant supply of water for 
domestic purposes was obtained from wells sunk in almost every part of the 


first supply of water introduced from without the city was derived 
from Jamaica Pond, in Roxbury, situated at a distance of five miles from 
the city. ‘This pond covers an area of about 60 acres, and the surface of 
it is about 50 feet above the marsh level. The pond is in a gravel basin ; 
the water in many places is 30 or 40 feet deep, is soft and pure and well 
adapted for domestic uses ; but the amount of the supply had been for many 
years by no means sufficient for the wants of the city, and the elevation of 
the source is insufficient to admit of the introduction of the water by pipes 
to the elevated of the _ The Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company 
was incorporated in 1795, with authority to bring the water to Boston, and 
to lay pipes through the streets of the city. Pipes of wood were first laid, 
which were replaced in part, in 1840, by pipes of iron of increased dimen- 
sions. The whole cost of the works was about $200,000. The number of 
customers supplied by this aqueduct, in 1846, was about 3,000. 

In 1837, under the mayoralty of Samuel A. Eliot, -, & commission, 
consisting of Daniel well, James F. Baldwin, and Nathan Hale, was 
appointed to examine the sources from which a supply of ee ae 
be obtained, and the best means of introducing istributing it. They 

ted specific estimates of the cost of works which would be required in 
four distinet modes ; namely, by pumping from Charles River, by pumping 
from Mystic Pond, by iron pipes from Spot Pond, and by a conduit of stone 
or brick masonry from Long Pond to a reservoir on one of the heights in 
Brookline, from which the water should be conveyed by pipes to the city. 
The height of Spot Pond was ascertained to be 143 feet, and that of Long 
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Pond 123} feet above the marsh level ;—both sufficient to admit of the in- 
troduction of their waters to the most elevated parts of the city, without the 
aid of artificial power for raising it. These two sources were therefore pre- 
ferred by all the commissioners, both for this reason and on account of the 
greater purity of their waters. Mr. Baldwin declared a decided preference 
for Long Pond, on the ground of the abundance of its supply, and its dis- 
pensing entirely with the use of pumps; but Messrs. Treadwell and Hale 
concurred in recommending a resort to Spot Pond for the principal supply, 
accompanied with a permanent provision of pumps and steam power, for su 
plying any deficiency of that source from Mystic Pond. One reason for this 
decision was, that a sufficient supply of water for the population of the city 
at that time, together with provision for a prospective increase, could be 
obtained at a much less cost, in this mode, than by an aqueduct of masonry 
from Long Pond ; and there was reason to apprehend that the inhabitants 
of the city, who had from year to year postponed the enterprise, might still 
be unwilling to undertake the more costly work. It was also apprehended, 
in the absence of sufficient experience at that time of the properties of the 
American hydraulic cement, and its power of resisting the action of water, 
that it might be so far dissolved as to injure the quality of the water, or im- 
pair the durability of the work,—an apprehension which was shortly after- 
wards effectually removed by experience in the Croton works. 

No effective measures for the introduction of water were adopted in pursu- 
ance of any of these recommendations. An attempt was made, in the winter 
of 1838, to obtain an act of the legislature to accomplish the measure at the 
public expense ; but the proposition meeting with a determined resistance, 
no bill was reported. The same commissioners, at the close of the year, re- 
ported to the City Council some further estimates and measurements of the 
supply of water afforded by Long and Spot Ponds, founded on observations 
and measurements made during the year. 

From this period the project slumbered, until, in August, 1844, under the 
mayoralty of Martin Brimmer, Esq., Patrick T. Jackson, Nathan Hale, and 
James F. Baldwin were appointed commissioners ‘‘ to report the best mode, 
and the expense, of bringing the water of Long Pond into the city.” In 
November following, these commissioners reported the plan of an aqueduct 
for introducing, and of reservoirs and pipes for distributing the water, with 
a detailed estimate of the cost. This plan was approved by the City Coun- 
cil, and a petition was presented to the legislature, praying for the necessa- 
ry powers for carrying it into effect. This petition, though strenuously op- 
posed, was granted by the legislature, and an act was passed, with a condi- 
tion that it should be void, unless accepted by a majority of the legal voters 
of the city. A strong opposition “ne made by persons opposed to intro- 
ducing water at the public expense, and by those in favor of introducing it 
from other sources, with the strong codperation of persons interested in the 
existing aqueduct, which afforded a partial supply, the bill was rejected by 
a majority of about three hundred votes. 

A majority of the City Council being in favor of the furth +r prosecution 
of the object, it was resolved to refer the selection of the preferable source of 
supply to the decision of eminent engineers from abroad ; and Messrs. John 
B. Jervis, of New York, and Walter R. Johnson, of Philadelphia, were, 

614 
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shortly after the rejection of the act, appointed commissioners to examine, 
during the summer of 1845, the various sources which had been indicated, 
and to report their opinion of that which they should think entitled to a 
preference. They made the necessary investigations and surveys, and in the 
month of November following they presented an elaborate report, in which, 
after reviewing the various modes of supply which had been under consider- 
ation, they strongly recommended Long Pond as the source best adapted 
to afford an adequate supply for the existing and prospective wants of the 
city. They also recommended a plan of works similar, in structure and 
materials, to that recommended by the commissioners of 1844. This report 
was printed, and distributed among the citizens. 

At the subsequent municipal election in December, a City Council strong- 
ly in favor of the immediate construction of works for the introduction of 
water was elected. The object was also strenuously advocated and promoted 
by a numerous association, called the Water Union. At the opening of the 
session of the legislature in January, 1846, a petition was presented by the 
City Council, Josiah Quincy, Jr. being mayor, praying for the necessa 
powers for supplying the city by the introduction of the water of Long Pond. 
An act was passed, March 30th, 1846, with little opposition, granting to 
the city the power, by the agency of three commissioners, to be appointed 
by the City Council, to take and convey to the city the water of Long 
Pond, to regulate the use of it, and to establish the prices to be paid therefor. 
This act was adopted by the qualified voters, on the 13th of April, 1846, 
by a vote of 4,637 yeas to 348 nays. On the 5th of May, Nathan Hale, 

ames F. Baldwin, and Thomas B. Curtis were appointed commissioners. 
They appointed William 8. Whitwell to be chief engineer for the eastern 
division of the works, and E. 8. Chesbrough for the western ; —the former 
division embracing the construction of reservoirs in the city, and the laying 
of pipes for conducting and distributing the water ; and the latter, the con- 
struction of the aqueduct for conveying the water from Long Pond, and of 
a reservoir to receive it, in the vicinity of the city. 

A plan of works was agreed on by the commissioners, corresponding very 
nearly with that recommended by the commissioners of 1844, but on a some- 
what enlarged seale. It consists,—I1st. Of an aqueduct of brick masonry, 
laid in hydraulic cement, covered with earth four feet in depth, mostly 
beneath the natural surface of the ground, leading from Long Pond, by a 
slight declivity, to the point nearest to the city at which a reservoir could be 
provided, of sufficient dimensions to contain two weeks’ supply, and of an 
elevation corresponding nearly with that of the source. This aqueduct is 
14} miles in length, and the site of the reservoir is in Brookline. 2d. Of 
two lines of iron pipes, 5 miles in length, for conveying the water to the city, 
one of 36 and the other of 30 inches in diameter. 3d. Of two reservoirs in 
the city, corresponding nearly in elevation with that in Brookline ; one situ- 
ated on Beacon Hill, near the State House, and the other in South Boston, 
at the point known as Dorchester Heights. 4th. Of distribution-pipes, vary- 
ing from 24 to 4 inches in diameter, for conveying the water through all 
the streets of the city, including South Boston. And, 5th. Of service-pipes, 
which are laid at the public expense, for the purpose of conveying the water 
from the distribution-pipe to the interior of every domicil in the city ; each 
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service-pipe being guarded by a stop-cock, near the distribution-pipe, which 
is opened or shut only by the agents of the city. In connection with the system 
of distribution, fire-hydrants are also provided in all parts of the city for ex- 
tinguishing fires, and fountains for embellishing the public squares. 

he precise form and dimensions of the proposed conduit of masonry, 
recommended by the commission of 1844, were retained, as possessing the 
requisites of strength, sufficient capacity, and convenient height for admitting 
its being entered for examination or repair. The transverse section of it is 
of an egg shape,—the lower portion being semicircular, and the upper oval,— 
the greatest interior width 5 feet, the height 6 feet 4 inches, and the area of 
the section 24} square feet. The walls are 8 inches in thickness, consist- 
ing of two courses of thoroughly burnt bricks, laid in hydraulic cement, and 
covered on the exterior with a plastering of the same material. For deter- 
mining the line of the aqueduct, further careful surveys were made, through- 
out the entire route, which consists of a broken and irregular country, pre- 
senting some formidable physical obstacles, particularly in ledges of rock, 
quicksands beneath the principal eminences, except mt ed they rest upon 
rock, and the intervening valley of Charles River. 

The source of supply, hitherto known by the name of Long Pond, is 
now usually denominated Cochituate Lake, by a recurrence to the name by 
which it was designated by the aboriginal inhabitants,—this name being 
preserved in the early descriptions of the country, and in the old title-deeds, 
still extant, of, lands adjoining it. The term Lake has been substituted for 
Pond, as the more appropriate English term for designating this and the other 
large collections of fresh water which are found in various parts of Massachu- 
setts, resembling in character, and surpassing in dimensions, the celebrated 
lakes in the northern counties of England. This lake is situated in the towns 
of Natick, Framingham, and Wayland, about 20 miles west of Boston, ad- 
Joining the Boston and Worcester Railroad. It is chiefly surrounded by 
steep banks, covered in great part with wood, and terminating at their base 
ina gravel beach. It is of an irregular form, nearly four miles in length, 
and embraces an area of more than 600 acres. The water is of great depth, 
in many parts 50 feet, and in some exceeding 60 feet. The natural outlet 
of the lake is now closed by a dam of granite masonry, by which the water 
is raised to a height of eight feet above its minimum surface, when it was in 
its natural state. It had been previously raised nearly to this height to create 
a manufacturing power. 

The water thus accumulated, by means of a dam, to a height of eight feet 
above the minimum level of the lake, constitutes a resource for the perma- 
nent supply of the city, in addition to the accumulations from springs in 
various parts of it, and perennial brooks which flow into it. The experience 
of last winter, a comparatively dry season, proved that the supply was suffi- 
cient, not only to fill the lake, but to afford a large surplus to run to waste, 
although the outlet was closed only on the 20th of October preceding, when 
the water was at its minimum level. The surface of the lake, when filled, 
is 131} feet ubove the level of high tide. The bottom of the aqueduct is three 
feet and ten inches below the minimum level of the lake, so that, in any 
state of the lake, it may fill to that depth. With this depth of water in the 
conduit, in which there is a declivity of 3 inches per mile, ten millions 
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lions per day may be discharged into the Brookline reservoir, and a much 
Coser quantity by filling it to a greater depth. Less than half the above 

uantity was required for the supply of the city during the last season, and 

e quantity drawn from the lake exhausted less than a quarter part of the 
accumulated supply. 

The line of the aqueduct, throughout nearly its whole course, is below the 
level of the earth, and at several points the necessary excavations were of 
a depth of more than 40 feet. In a great part of the deep excavation, to 
the extent of some miles, a very troublesome quicksand was found, saturated 
with water, in which it proved very difficult to lay the lower section of the 
conduit. It became necessary, in many places, to remove the quicksand and 
water,—the side of the cut being protected, in the meantime, with sheet 
piling,—and to lay a foundation of gravel. This operation was dilatory and 
expensive, and the obstacle was overcome only by great energy and skill on 
the part of the contractors. There were two tunnel excavations, one in 
Newton, 2,410} feet in length, and the other in Brookline, of 1,123} feet,— 
both entirely through ledges of rock. The summit of rock and earth, over 
the former, was 80 feet above the base-line, and the work was carried on by 
means of seven shafts. Over the latter, the height of the summit was 60 
feet, and there were four shafts. The tunnel excavations were accomplished 
in 18 months, the work being continued night and day. Large quantities 
of water were encountered in most of the shafts, for the removal of which 
eight steam-engines were employed. 

The continuity of the aqueduct of masonry is interrupted at the valley of 
Charles River, at a distance of 7} miles from the lake, and the water is con- 
veyed across the river and valley, a distance of 1,000 feet, through two iron 
pipes, of 30 inches in diameter. These pipes are imbedded to a depth of 
four feet in the earth, except at the crossing of the river, where they are 
carried over on a handsome bridge of granite masonry, consisting of three 
arches each of 30 feet span. At each extremity of the line of pipes is a 
chamber of granite masonry, by means of which they are connected with 
the brick conduit. These pipe-chambers, as well as the buildings over the 
waste-weirs, are furnished with iron doors for affording entrance to the con- 
duit. All the structures of masonry connected with the aqueduct are of 
hammered granite, and of the most substantial kind; and such of them as 
admit of any architectural display are in a neat and appropriate style of art. 

The reservoir in Brookline, with its surrounding inclosures, occupies an 
area of 38 acres. The water surface of the reservoir has an extent of nearly 
23 acres, and its —— varies from 10 to 20 feet, the part which required 
artificial excavation being of the less depth. It is formed chiefly of a natu- 
ral basin, closed at its eastern extremity, and, on a part of its sides, by an 
artificial embankment of puddled earth. The embankment is supported on 
the outside by a handsome wall of irregular masonry, surmounted by a 
sodded glacis. The interior slope of the basin is protected by a lining of 
stone. The proposed maximum level of the reservoir is 122} feet above the 
marsh level, and the top of the embankment is four feet higher. Two mains 
connect the Brookline reservoir with the city; one of 36, and the other of 
30 inches diameter. 

The reservoirs in the city and S. Boston, are yet unfinished, [ Sept. 1849.] 
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They will be of nearly the same elevation as the reservoir in Brookline. 
That on Beacon Hill is a costly pile of masonry. It is nearly 200 feet 

square, and 60 feet in height. The greater part of this elevation consists 

of the arched masonry which serves for the foundation of the basin in which 

the water will be contained. The floor of the basin will be upon a bed of 
concrete, resting upon the top’of the arches; and the depth of the basin, 

which will be surrounded by a double wall, to protect it against the effects 

of frost, will be 14 feet and 7 inches. The capacity of the basin will be 

2,780,000 gallons. The 30-inch pipe from Brookline leads directly to this 
reservoir, without being intercepted for any intermediate supply, except for 

the fountain on the Common. The object of the reservoir is to preserve, as 
uniformly as possible, the elevation of the head, under which the water will 
be supplied in all parts of the city, notwithstanding the draughts which will 
be made upon it, from every quarter, at the same hours of the day. 

The reservoir at South Boston is of greater dimensions, containin 
4,500,000 gallons. Itis situated on Telegraph Hill, and will be sarvaaetad 
by a puddled embankment and glacis, similar to the artificial portion of the 
inclosure of the reservoir at Brookline. The reservoir and a public square, 
laid out on lands not necessary for the reservoir, will be a public resort for 
the citizens, and will embellish that part of the city. 

This reservoir, and the distribution in South Boston, are supplied by 
means of a 24-inch pipe, which branches from the 36-inch main leading from 
Brookline, and crosses the channel at the South Boston Bridge. This pipe, 
in crossing the channel, is protected in a strong box of wood, directly below 
the bridge and above the level of tide water, until it approaches the deep 
navigable channel at the draw. Itis there carried across the channel below 
the water, in the form of an inverted syphon, which is sunk into an exca- 
vated channel, and covered with earth, to protect it against injury. 

Many gther branches diverge from the 36-inch main, for the supply of 
the southerly and central parts of the city ; one of which, of 20 inches diam- 
eter, connects with Beacon Hill reservoir, to discharge water into it, or 
receive a supply from it, as cecasion may require. 

The most expensive portion of the works consists of the iron pipes for in- 
troducing the water from the Brookline reservoir, and distributing it through- 
out the city. These pipes are of ample dimensions, the greater part of those 
for distribution being of 16, 12, or 6 inches diameter, according to the extent 
of the streets supplied. 12 or 16-inch pipes are used in the larger streets, 
and 4-inch in courts and streets of limited extent. The whole length of 
these pipes already laid in the streets is 75} miles. Fire-hydrants, supplied 
with hose, and placed in charge of the Fire Department, are laid beneath 
the sidewalks throughout the oity. at intervals of about 250 feet. From 
these hydrants the water is discharged through an orifice of two and a half 
inches diameter, under the pressure of a head, in a great part of the city, of 
100 feet, and in most parts sufficient to convey the water to the a a parts 
of every building. Without the aid of hose, the hydranta are found very 
efficient in extinguishing fires, far exceeding in power any fire-engine in use. 
Since the introduction of the water, every fire has been speedily extinguished 
within the limits of the building where it originated. Three fire-hydrants 
have been placed at the disposition of the municipal authorities of Roxbury, 
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and one at the disposition of the selectmen of Brookline, contiguous to the 
mains leading from the Brookline reservoir. There are 662 fire-hydrants in 
the city, and 88 in South Boston. 

The rates of charge for water, for the use of families, are,— $5 for every 
family occupying a house valued for taxation at $5,000, or under; $15 
for every family occupying a house valued at $15,000, or upwards ; and, 
for families occupying houses valued at intermediate rates, $1 for each 
$1,000 of the valuation. This charge is for water for all domestic purposes, 
including private baths, water-closets, &c. No public hydrants, for the gra- 
tuitous supply of water for domestic uses, are provided. 

The point at which the power of the water is most strikingly displayed is 
at the fountain on the Common. A pipe of 16 inches in diameter, connected 
with the 30-inch main which leads to the Beacon Hill reservoir, is conducted 
beneath the Frog Pond, an ancient sheet of water, in a central part of the 
Common, and, by means of a gradual curveture, is made to point vertically 
at its termination, a little above the surfaces of the pond. Upon this pipe a 
cap, with an orifice of any form thought best adapted to produce a desirable 
effect, may be placed at pleasure. A large number of forms of jets have 
been devised, and played in turn, for the gratification of the public, from 
the simple column six inches in diameter, rising to an elevation of more than 
80 feet, and falling in graceful folds on all sides, to aspreading cylindrical 
column, widening in the form of a broad vase, diffusing itself into a spray, 
and falling over a wide space in drops of rain. A three-inch jet rises in a 
still atmosphere to a height of 92 feet above the surface of the fountain basin. 
The water mounting in one of these largest columns, burst upon the sight of 
the immense multitude who preels on the 25th of October, 1848, to 
commemorate the first introduction of the water into the city. 

The number of service-pipes now laid is 13,019. The number through 
which the water is admitted i is 11,383, supplying that number of tenants. 
The water rents are paid annually in advance. The average rate of water 
rent paid by each tenant is a little over $8. The quantity of water supplied 
daily to the citizens, including the supply of the Fountain, varies from three 
to four millions of gallons per day. 

The work of the two city reservoirs is advancing with great rapidity, and 
it is anticipated that they will be completed the present season. The City 
Council has passed an order for conveying the water by way of Charlestown, 
and the Charles River and Chelsea Bridges, to East han. Preparations 
have been made for commencing the work, but no great progress in it is 
likely to be made the present season. For the purpose of affording a tem- 
porary supply to that part of the city, a leadem pipe, of two es a half 
inches internal diameter, has been laid across the channel in the track of the 
ferry-boats,(to protect it as far as possible from disturbance by the anchoring 
of vessels, )which discharges the water into a large tank in the public square, 
to which householders and others come for a supply, for which they pay a 
small compensation. The expedient is likely to serve a useful purpose, 
unless defeated by accidental injury to the pipe. 

The amount expended by the Water Commissioners, including the whole 
cost of the works to the Ist of September, 1849, is $3,796,975.30. This 
is exclusive of interest on the city debt, and without any deduction for 
moneys received. 
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Table of Receipts and Expenditures of the Croton Water Works. 
Tax required to defray the 
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Oct. 5, 1842, to May 1, 1843, $17,838.67 20.00 cents on $1 
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$1,048,106.50 $557,076.46 
LONDON WATER WORKS. 


The principal establishment is on Kennington Common, near Vauxhall, 
and, like the other works, it derives its supply from the Thames, and raises 
and distributes it through iron pipes by steam power. ‘The main, laid in 
the Thames, was four feet diameter, the largest iron pipe any where employ- 
ed probably in water-works. The water flows through this main into a 
reservoir in Kennington Lane, from which it percolates through a filtcring 
bank composed of layers of course and fine gravel and inal prior to its 
entering into another reservoir, where it also remains some time before it is 

into the well of the distributing steam engine. The supply of this 
company extends to 12,000 houses, and exceeds 5,000,000 gallons daily. 

To complete this view of the works which supply London and its suburbs, 
we annex, in a tabular form, extracts from a more extended return made by 
these companies to parliament. It exhibits the number of houses supplied, 
the average quantity to each, the gregate of the whole supply of every 
company and all the companies, the level at which it is furnished, and the 
average cost to the consumer : 
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Number o Height above Daily supply 
hed the Thames. to each house. 


Feet. Gail’s. 
145 241 


135 204 
155 185 
1614 350 
107 120 
80 100 
185 124 
60 156 


3 


wlSooaSaat § 


17,644,092 
2,834,788 
2,960,000 
3,899,000 
5,570,520 
1,204,600 
2,068,568 
1,107,600 


Ke SCoerb pe wh 


1 37,289,168 

All the companies but two derive their supply from the Thames, abreast 
of the city, and where the sewers empty into it, and all the filth of a crowd- 
ed population. They all have recourse to steam engines, to raise their sup- 
plies to a height sufficient for distribution.— Cor. National Intelligencer. 


ESSAY ON EXCHANGE. 


Cuaprer IV. 


Refutation of the Opinion that, during an Unfavorable Real Exchange, Commodi- 
ties of Great Value and Small Bulk are exported in preference to others. 


When the exchange becomes unfavorable, the premium, procured by the 
sale of the bill drawn on a foreign merchant to whom bullion has been 
consigned, is no greater than would be obtained by consigning to him coffee, 
tea, sugar, indigo, &e. of equal value. An unfavorable real exchange 
permits a merchant to export commodities which could not Le exported were 
the real exchange at par, or favorable ; but the advantage still remains of 
exporting those commodities in preference, whose price in the country from 
which they are exported, compared with their price in the country into 
which they are imported, is lowest. Suppose, for example, that the expense 
of transmitting bullion from this country to France is three per cent. ; that 
the real exchange is four per cent., against us; that the price of bullion is 
the same in both countries; and that coffee, exclusive of the expenses of 
carriage, is really worth four per cent. more in France than in England. 
In such a case, it is obvious, the exporter of bullion would realize only a 
profit of one per cent., while the exporters of coffee would realize, inclusive 
of the premium on the sale of the foreign bill, a profit of seven per cent. 
And hence the opinion maintained by Colonel Torrens ( Comparative 
Estimate, &.,) that when the exchange becomes unfavorable, those com- 
modities which contain the greatest value in the smallest bulk, or on which 
the expense of carriage is least, would be exported in preference, a 
to aan no good foundation. The prices of the commodities which ate 
trading together are in the habit of exporting and importing, are regulated 
not merely by the cost of their production, but also by the expense necessa- 





rily incurred in carrying them from where they are produced to where. they 
are consumed. If Great Britain were in the constant habit of supplying 
France with corn and bullion, the average price of corn in France, because of 
the expense required to convey it from this country, would plainly be from 
ten to fifteen per cent. higher than in Britain ; while, because of the com- 
parative facility with which bullion might be transported from the one to 
the other, its value in Paris would not exceed its value in London more 
than one or two per cent. Now, supposing that when the prices of both 
corn and bullion in Great Britain and France are adjusted according to 
their natural proportions, the real exchange becomes unfavorable to us ; it 
is clear, that this fall in the exchange gives no more advantage to the 
exporters of bullion than to those of corn. The rise in the price of foreign 
bills does not increase the expense attending the exportation of corn or 
bullion. It leaves the cost of producing and transporting these commodities 
exactly where it found it. During the depression of the exchange, the 
exporters of both articles derive a premium from the sale of the bills drawn 
on their foreign correspondents. But there can be no inducement to export 
bullion in preference to corn, unless the real price of bullion should increase 
more rapidly in France, or decline more rapidly in Great Britain, than the 
real price of corn. 

hatever, therefore, may be the depression of the exchange, the merchant 
invariably selects those commodities for exportation, which, exclusive of the 
premium, yield the greatest profit on their sale. If bullion be one of these 
commodities, it will of course be exported ; if not, not. Bullion, however, 
of all commodities, is that of which the value approaches nearest to an 
equality in different countries, and hence it is the least likely to be exported 
during an unfavorable exchange. The demand for it is comparatively steady, 
and no great surplus quantity could be imported into one country without 
reducing its value, or exported from another without raising its value, so as 
to unfit it either for exportation or importation. A very small part only of 
an unfavorable balance is ever paid in bullion. The operations of the 
bullion merchant are chiefly confined to the distribution of the fresh supplies 
which are annually dug from the mines proportionally to the effective demand 
of different countries. Its price is too invariable, or, which is the same 
thing, its supply and demand are too constant, to admit of its ever becomfhg 
an important article in the trade between any two countries, of which neither 
possesses mines. 

In corroboration of this argument, we may mention that, according to the 
official statement laid on the table of the House of Commons, it appears that 
the expenses incurred by this country on account of the armies acting in 
Portugal and Spain during the following years, were as under : 


In 1808 _  £2,908,540 | In 1812 
1809 ; 2,450,956 1813 -  £31,767,794 
1810 6,066,021 1814 . 13,000,000 
1811 8,906,700 


Of which, according to the same official statement, only the following 
sums were remitted in coin or bullion :— 


62 





In 1808 £2,861,339 |In18l1 . £748,053 
1809 Z 461,926 1812 
1810 : 697.675 1813 { ° 8,284,435 


Of the sum of five millions voted to our allics in 1813 and 1814, not 
more than £300,000 was sent in bullion, the rest being made up by the 
rtation of manufactured goods and military stores. (Edinburg Review, 
vol. xxvi. p. 154.) The high market price of gold and silver in 1809, 
1810, &c., could not therefore be owing to the purchases made by 
vernment, for they were not greater than the sums exported by the 
India Company in 1798 and 1799, and in 1803, 1804, and 1805, 
when there was scarcely any perceptible rise in the price of bullion. The 
immense additions ale to the paper currency of the country in 1809, 
1810, &c., sunk its value compared with bullion, and was the true cause of 
the unfavorable nominal exchange of that period. 


COMPUTED EXCHANGE. 


Having thus endeavored to point out the manner in which variations in 
the comparative value of the currencies of nations trading together, and in 
the supply and demand for bills, separately affect the exchange, it now only 
remains to ascertain their combined effect. It is on this that the computed 
or actual course of exchange depends. 


The Computed Exchange represents either the Sum or the Difference of the Real 
and Nominal Exchange, 


From what has been already stated, it must be obvious, that when the 
nominal and real exchange are both favorable or both unfavorable, the 
computed exchange will express their swm; and that when the one is 
favorable and the other unfavorable, it will express their difference. 

When, for example, the currency of Great Britain is of the mint standard 
and purity, and the currency of France five per cent. degraded, the nominal 
exchange will be five per cent. in favor of this country. But the real 
exchange may, at the same time, be either favorable or unfavorable. If 
it be favorable to the extent of one, two, three, &c. per cent., the 
computed exchange will be six, seven, eight, &e. per cent. in favor of 
this country. And, on the other hand, if it be unfavorable to the 
extent of one, two, three, &c. per cent., the ne exchange will be 
only four, three, two, &c. per cent. in our favor. en the real exchan 
is in favor of a particular country, provided the nominal exchange be iauly 
against it, the computed exchange will be at par, and vice versa. 

A comparison of the market with the mint price of bullion affords the best 
criterion by which to ascertain the state of the exchange at any particular 
period. When no restrictions are imposed on the trade in the precious 
metals, the excess of the market over the mint price of bullion affords a 
pretty accurate measure of the depreciation of the currency. If the market 
and mint price of bullion at Paris and London exactly corresponded, and if 
the value of bullion were the same in both countries, the nominal exchange 
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would be at par; and whatever fluctuations the computed exchange might 
exhibit, must, in such a case, be traced to fluctuations in the real exchange, 
or, which is the same thing, to the supply and demand for bills. If, when 
the market price of bullion in Paris is equal to its mint price, it exceeds it 
ten per cent. in London, it is a proof that our currency is ten per cent. 
depreciated, and consequently the nominal exchange between Paris and 
London must be ten per cent. against the latter. Instead, however, of the 
computed or actual course of exchange being ten per cent. against London, 
it may be against it to a greater or less extent, or in its favor. It will be 
more against it provided the real exchange be also unfavorable,—it will be 
less against it provided the real exchange be in favor of London, though to 
a less extent than the adverse fereeres exchange,—and it will be in favor 
of London, should the favorable real exceed the unfavorable nominal 
exchange. Thus, if while British currency is ten per cent. depreciated, and 
French currency at par, the computed or actual course of exchange between 
Paris and London were twelve or fifteen per cent. against the latter, it would 
show that the real exchange was also against this country to the extent of 
two or three per cent. And if, on the other hand, the computed exchange 
was only five or six per cent. against London, it would show that the real 
exchange was four or five per cent. in its favor, and so on. 

It has already been shown, that, in so far at least as the question of 
exchange is involved, the differences in the value of bullion in different 
countries are limited by the expense of its transit from one to another. 
And hence, by ascertaining whether a particular country exports or imports 
bullion to or from other countries, we are able to determine its comparative 
value in these countries. Suppose, for example, that the expense of convey- 
ing bullion from this country to France, including the profits of the bullion 
dealer, is two per cent. ; it is clear, inasmuch as bullion is only rosy 
to find its level, that whenever our merchants begin to export it to France, 
its value there must be two per cent. greater than in England ; and, on the 
contrary, when they import bullion from France, it must be two per cent. 
more valuable here than in France. In judging of the exchange between 
any two countries, this circumstance must always be attended to. If no 
bullion be passing from the one to the other, we may conclude that its value 
is nearly the same in both ; at all events, it is certain that the difference of 
its value is not greater than the expense of transit. On the a 
that the entire expense, including profit, &¢. of conveying bullion from Rio 
Janeiro to London is five per cent., and that the London merchants are 
importing bullion, then it is clear, provided the real exchange be at par, and 
that the currency of both cities is at the mint standard, that the nominal, or, 
which in this case is the same thing, the computed exchange, will he five 
per cent. in favor of London. But if the currency of London be five per 
cent. depreciated, or, in other words, if the market price of bullion at 
London be five per cent. above its mint price, the computed exchange 
between it and Rio Janeiro, supposing the real exchange to continue at par, 
will obviously also be at par. It may therefore be laid down as a general 
rule, that as soon as bullion begins to pass from one country to another, 
the expense of transit, provided the mint and market price of bullion in 
the exporting country correspond, will indicate how much the value of 
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bullion in it falls short of its value in the country into which it is imported ; 
or, which is the same thing, will be equal to its unfavorable nominal 
exchange ; and that, when the market exceeds the mint price of bullion in 
the exporting country, the expense of transit added to this excess will give 
the total comparative reduction of the value of the precious metals in that 
country. The converse of this takes place in the country tmporting bullion. 
When its currency is of the mint standard, the expense of transit measures 
the extent of its favorable nominal exchange ; but when its currency is 
relatively redundant or degraded, the difference between the expense of 
transit and the excess of the market above the mint price of bullion, will 
measure the extent of the favorable or unfavorable nominal exchange. It 
will be favorable when the depreciation is less than the expense of transit, 
and unfavorable when it is greater. 


State of the Exchange between Great Britain and the untinent from 1809 to 
1816. 


From 1809 to 1815 inclusive, Great Britain continued to export gold and 
silver to the Continent. During this period, therefore, we must add the 
expenses attending its transit to the excess of the market over the mint price 
of bullion, in order to ascertain the true relative value of British currency, 
and the state of the real exchange. Mr. Goldsmid stated to the bullion 
committee that, during the last five or six months of the year 1809, the ex- 

of transporting gold to Holland and Hamburg, inclusive of freight, 
insurance, exporter’s profits, &c., varied from four to seven per cent. ut 
at the same time that the relative value of bullion in Britain was at five and 
a half (medium of four and seven) per cent. below its value in Hamburg, 
the market price of gold bullion exceeded its mint price to the extent of 
sixteen or twenty per cent. or eighteen per cent. on a medium ; so that the 
currency of this country, as compared with the currency of Hamburg, which 
differed very little from its mint standard, was really depreciated to the ex- 
tent of twenty-three and a half per cent. Now, as the computed or actual 
course of e ge varied, during the same period, from nineteen to twenty- 
one per cent. against London, it is clear that the real exchange could not be 
véry different from par. Had the computed exchange been less unfavorable, 
it would have shown that the real exchange was in favor of London ; had it 
been more unfavorable, it would, on the contrary, have shown that the real 
exchange was decidedly against London. 


Causes of the Exportation of Bullion in 1809, 1810, &c. 


Provided an accurate account could be obtained of the expense attending 
the transit of bullion from this country to the Continent during the subse- 
quent years of the war, we have no doubt it would be found, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary depression of the nominal, that the real exchange 
fluctuated very little from par; and that the exportation of gold and silver 
was a consequence, not of the balance of payments being against this coun- 
try, but of its being advantageous to export bullion, because of its being less 
valuable here than onthe Continent. No person will contend that, in 1809, 
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1810, &., there was such a redundancy of gold or silver currency in this 
country as to sink the relative value of these metals. Any such supposition 
is altogether out of the question. During the period referred to, the precious 
metals were sent out of the country, because the depreciation of the paper 
eurrency exceeded the cost of the transit of bullion ; and hence, because it 
was every body’s interest to pay their debts in the depreciated currency, and 
to export that which was undepreciated to other countries where there was 
no law to prevent its passing at its full value as eoin, or in which there was 
a greater demand for bullion. It is indisputably certain that, if our paper 
currency had been sufficiently reduced, the supply of gold in the kingdom 
in 1809, 1810, &c., compared with the demand which must, under such 
circumstances, have been experienced, was so very small, that, instead of 
——e ~ should have imported the precious metals from every country 
in the world. 


The Unfavorable Exchange during the latter Years of the War, no Cause of the 
Extraordinary Exportation of British Produce to the Continent. 


It has been very generally supposed, that the extraordinary exportation 
of British goods to the Continent during the latter years of the war, was in 
a great measure owing to the depression of the exchange. But, in so far as 
this depression was occasioned by the redundancy or depreciation of the 
currency, it could have no such effect. It is impossible, indeed, to form 
any opinion as to the influence of fluctuations in the computed exchange on 
export and import trade, without previously ascertaining whether they are a 


consequence of fluctuations in the real or nominal exchange. It is only by 
an unfavorable real exchange that exportation is facilitated ; and it may be 
favorable at the very moment that the computed exchange is decidedly un- 
favorable. ‘‘Suppose,”” to use an example given by Sr. Blake, ‘‘ the 
computed exchange between Hamburg and London to be one per cent. 
against this country, and that this arises from a real exchange which is 
favorable to the amount of four per cent. and a nominal exchange unfavor- 
able to the extent of five per cent.; let the real price of bullion at Hamburg 
and London be precisely the same, and, consequently, the nominal prices 
different by the amount of the nomina! exchange or five per cent.; now, if 
the expenses of freight, insurance, &c., on the transit of bullion from Ham- 
burg are three per cent., it is evident that a profit would be derived from 
the import of that article, notwithstanding the computed exchange was one 
per cent. against us. In this case the merchant must give a premium of 
one per cent. for the foreign bill, to pay for the bullion: £100 worth of 
bullion at Hamburg would therefore cost him £101, and the charges of im- 
ation would increase the sum to £104. Upon the subsequent sale, then, 

r £105 of depreciated currency in the home market, he would derive from 
the transaction a profit of £1. This sum is precisely the difference between 
the real exchange and the expenses of transit, that part of the computed ex- 
change which depends on the nominal producing no effect ; since whatever 
is lost by its unfavorable state is counterbalanced by a corresponding 
inequality of nominal prices.” ( Observations, &e., p.91.). In the same 
manner it may be shown, that, though the computed be favorable, the real 
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exchange may be unfavorable ; and that, consequently, it might be really 
advantageous to export, when it is apparently advantageous to import. But 
it would be tedious to multiply instances, which, as the intelligent reader 
will readily conceive, may be infinitely varied, and which have been suffi- 
ciently explained. 

The cause of the extraordinary importation of British produce into 
the Continent in 1809, 1810, &c., notwithstanding the anti-commercial 
system of Napoleon, is to be found, not in the state of the exchange ; for, 
inasmuch as that was occasioned by a fall in the value of the currency, it 
could have no effect whatever either in increasing or diminishing exportation ; 
but in the annihilation of the neutral trade, and our monopoly of the commerce 
of the world. The entire produce of the East and West was placed at our 
disposal. The continental nations could neither procure colonial produce 
nor raw cotton for the purposes of manufacturing, except directly from Eng- 
land. British merchandise was thus rendered almost indispensable ; and to 
this our immense exportation, in spite of all prohibitions to the contrary, is 
to be aseribed. (See Hdinburgh Review, No. lxiii., p. 50.) 


Cuarrer V. 
Negotiation of Bills of Exchange. 


Tn condueting the business of exchange, a direct remittance is not always 
preferred. When a merchant in London, for example, means to discharge 
a debt due by him in Paris, it is his business to ascertain not only the state 
of the direct exchange between London and Paris, and, consequently, the 
sum which he must pay in London for a bill on Paris equivalent to his debt, 
but also the state of the exchange between London and burg, Hamburg 
and Paris, &e.; for it frequently happens, that it will be more advantageous 
for him to buy a bill on Hamburg, Amsterdam, or Lisbon, and to direct his 
agent to invest the proceeds in a bill on Paris, rather than remit directly to 
the latter. This is termed the ansrrration of exchange. An example or 
two will suffice to show the principle on which it is conducted. 


Arbitration of Exchange. 


Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam be 35s. Flemish 

r pound sterling, between Paris and Amsterdam 1s. 6d. Flemish per 
— then, in order to ascertain whether a direct or indirect remittance to 
Paris would be most advantageous, we must calculate what would be the 
value of the franc in English money if the remittance were made through 
Holland ; for if it be less than that resulting from the direct exchange, it 
will obviously be the preferable mode of remitting. This is determined by 
iy 4 as 35s. Flem. (the Amsterdam currency in a pound sterling) : 1s. 
6d. Flem. (Amsterdam currency in afrane) : : £1 : loa. the proportional 


or arbitrated value of the franc. Hence if the English money or bill of 
exchange, to pay a debt in Paris, were remitted by Amsterdam, it would 








XUM 
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require 10d. to discharge a debt of a franc, or £1 to disc a debt of 
24 franes: and, therefore, if the exchange between London and Paris were 
at twenty-four, it would be indifferent to the English merchant whether he 
remitted directly to Paris, or indirectly via Amsterdam ; but if the exchange 
between London and Paris were above twenty-four, then a direct remittance 
would be preferable ; while, if, on the other hand, the direct exchange were 
less than twenty-four, the indirect remittance ought as plainly to be preferred. 

‘‘ Suppose,” to borrow an example from Dr. Kelly ( Universal Cambist, 
vol. ii., p. 137,) ‘‘ the exchange of London and Lisbon to be at 68d. per 
milree, and that of Lisbon on Madrid 500 rees per dollar, the arbit rated 
price between London and Madrid is 34d. sterling per dollar ; for asv1000 
rees: 6d.: : 500 rees: 34d. But if the direct exchange of Lond n on 
Madrid be 35d. sterling per dollar, then London, by remitting directly to 
Madrid, must pay 35d. br every dollar ; whereas, by remitting through 
Lisbon, he will pay only 34d.; it is, therefore, the interest of London to 
remit indirectly to Madrid through Lisbon. On the other hand, if London 
draws directly on Madrid, he will receive 35d. sterling per dollar ; whereas, 
by drawing indirectly through Lisbon, he would receive only 34d. ; it is, 
therefore, the interest of London to draw directly on id. Hence the 
following rules : 

“‘1. Where the certain price is given, draw ion place which 
protons the lowest arbitrated price, and remit through that which produces 
the highest. 

. gr Where the uncertain re is given, draw through that place which 
produces the highest arbitrated p 
the lowest.” 

In Comrounp Arsrtration, or when more than three places are concerned, 
then, in order to find how much a remittance passing through them all will 
amount to in the last place, or, which is the same thing, to find the arbitrated 
price between the first and the last, we have only to repeat the different 
statements, in the same manner as in the foregoing examples. 

Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam be 35s. Flem. 
for £1 sterling; between Amsterdam and Lisbon 42d. Flem. for 1 old 
crusade ; and between Lisbon and Paris 480 rees for 3 francs, what is the 
arbitrated price between London and Paris? 

In the first place, as 35s. Flem. : £1: : 42d. Flem. : 2s. sterling, = 1 
old crusade. 

Second, as 1 old crusade, or 400 rees: 2s. sterling : : 480 rees: 2s. 44d. 
sterling, = 3 francs. 

Third, as 2s. 44 sterling: 3 francs : : £1 sterling : 25 franes, the arbitrated 
price of the pound sterling between London and Paris. 

This operation may be abridged as follows : 


£1 sterling. 
£1 sterling 35s. Flemish, 
33 shillings Flem. 1 old crusade. 
1 old crusade 400 rees. 
480 rees 3 francs. 
35 x 400 x 3 4200 
Hence BO x =ie = 25 francs. 


rice, and remit through that which produces 
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This abridged operation evidently consists in arranging the terms so that 
those which would form the divisors in continued statements in the Rule of 
Three are multiplied together for a common divisor, and the other terms for 
@ common dividend. Arithmetical books abound with examples of such 
operations. 

The following account of the manner in which a very large transaction 
was actually conducted, by indirect remittances, will sufficiently illustrate 
the principles we have been endeavoring to explain. 

In 1304 Spain was bound to pay France a hege subsidy ; and, in order 
to do this, three distinct methods presented themselves : 

1. To send dollars to Paris by land. 

2. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

8. To authorize Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow and 
expensive ; and the second and third plans were considered likely to turn 
the exchange against Spain. The following method by the indirect or 
circular exchange was therefore adopted. 

A merchant, or banguier, at Paris, was appointed to manage the opera- 
tion, which he thus conducted : He chose London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, as the principal hinges on which the operation 
was to turn ; and he en correspondents in each of these cities to support 
the circulation. Madrid and Cadiz were the places in Spain from whence 
remittances were to be made; and dollars were, of course, to be sent to 
where they bore the highest price, for which bills were to be procured on 
Paris, or on any other places that might be deemed more advantageous. 


The principle being thus established, it only remained to regulate the 
extent of the operation, so as not to issue too much paper on Spain, and to 
ive the circulation as much support as possible from real business. With 
is view London was chosen as a place to which the —— might be 


chiefly directed, as the price of dollars was then high in England, a circum- 
stance which rendered Lis proportional exchange sivaddigited to Spain. 

The business was commenced at Paris, where the negotiation of drafts 
issued on Hamburg and Amsterdam served to answer the immediate demands 
of the state; and orders were transmitted to these places to draw for the 
reimbursements on London, Madrid, or Cadiz, according as the course of 
exchange was most favorable. The proceedings were all conducted with 
judgment, and attended with complete success. At the commencement of 
the operation, the course of exchange of Cadiz on London was 36d. ; but, 
by the plan adopted, Spain got 393d. or above eight per cent. by the remit- 
tance of dollars to London, and considerable advantages were also gained 
by the circulation of bills through the several places on the Continent. 
(Kelly’s Cambist, vol. ii., p. 168; Dubost’s Elements of Commerce, 2d 
edit., p. 218.) 


Usance Days of Grace. 


Bills of exchange are made payable at sight ;—at a certain specified time 
after sight, or after date ;—or at usance, which is the usual term allowed 
by the custom or law of the place where the bill is payable. Generally, 
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however, a few days are allowed for payment beyond the term when the bill 
becomes due, which are denominated days of grace, and which vary in 
different countries. In Great Britain and Ireland three days of grace are 
allowed for all bills except those payable at sight, which must be paid as 
soon as presented. ‘ 

The following is a statement of the usance and days of grace for bills 
drawn by London on some of the principal commercial cities : 


oy at or a aaa 
London on Usance. Days Grace, London. Usance. Days Grace. 
Amsterdam, 1 mid. 6 Gibraltar, 2 mis. 14 
Rotterdam, 1 mid. 6 Leghorn, 3 mid. 
Antwerp, 1 mid. 6 Leipsic, 14 dia. 
Hamburg, 1 mid. 12 Genoa, 3 mild. 
Altona, 1 mjd. 12 Venice, 3 mid. 
Dantzic, 14 dija. 10 Vienna, 14 dijja. 
Paris, 30 djjd. 10 Malta, 30 djjd. 
Bordeaux, 30 did. 10 Naples, 3 mid. 
Bremen, 1 mjd. 8 Palmero, 3 mild. 
Barcelona, 60 dijjd. 14 Lisbon, 30 dijs. 
Geneva, 30 djjd. 6 Oporto, 30 dijjs. 
Madrid, 2 mis. 14 Rio Janeiro, 30 djjd. 
Cadiz, 60 dijd. 6 Dublin, 21 dijs. 
Bilboa, 2 mjd. 14 Cork, 21 djs. 


In France no days of grace are allowed on bills payable 2 vue. 
In Austria, bills payable at sight, or on demand, or at less than seven days after 


sight or date, are not allowed any days of grace. 


In the dating of bills the new style is now used in every country in Europe 
with the exception of i 
In London, bills of exchange are bought and sold by brokers, who go 
round to the principal merchants, and discover whether they are buyers or 
sellers of bills. A few of the brokers of most influence, after ascertaining 
the state of the supply and demand for bills, su a price at which the 
of the transactions of the day are settled, with such deviations 
as particular bills, from their being in very high or low credit, may be sub- 
t to. The price fixed by the brokers is that which is published in 
ettenhall’s list ; but it is stated by Mr. Goldsmid, that the first houses 
generally negotiate their bills on a half, one, one and a half, and two per 
cent. better terms than those quoted. In London and other great commer- 
cial cities, a class of middlemen speculate largely on the rise and fall of the 
exchange, buying bills when they expect a rise, and selling them when a fall 
is anticipated. 
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Cuaprter VI. 
History and Advantages of Bills of Exchange. 


It is not easy to discover the precise era when bills of exchange were first 
employed to transfer and adjust the mutual claims and obligations of mer- 
chants. Their invention has been ascribed to the Arabians and the Jews of 
the middle ages; but it seems certain that bills were in use in remote 
antiquity. Isocrates states that a stranger who brought some cargoes of 
corn to Athens, furnished a merchant of the name of Stratocles with an 
order or bill of exchange, on a town on the Pontus Euxinus, where money 
was owing to him; and, because the person who had drawn the bill had no 
Jixed domicile, Stratocles was to have recourse on a merchant in Athens, in 
the event of its being protested. The merchant, says Isocrates, who pro- 
eured this order found it extremely advantageous, inasmuch as it enabled 
him to avoid risking his fortune on seas covered with pirates and the hostile 
— of the Lacedzmonians. (De Pauw, Recherches sur les Grécs, 
i. 258.) 

There is also unquestionable evidence to show that the method of trans- 
ferring and cancelling the debts of parties residing at a distance, by means 
of letters of credit, or, which is in effect the same thing, by means of bills 
of exchange, was not unknown to the Romans. Cicero, in one of his 
epistles to Atticus (Zpist. ad Atticum, xii. 24,) inquires whether his son 
must carry cash to defray the expense of his studies along with him to 
Athens, or whether he might not save this trouble and expense by obtaining 
an assignment for an equivalent sum from a creditor in Rome on his 
debtor there. It is evident, from a subsequent epistle of Cicero’s, that the 
latter method had been preferred, and that the transference of the money 
had in consequence been rendered unnecessary. (Zpist. ad Atticum, 
xii. 27.) ‘‘ De Cicerone, ut scribis, ita faciam : ipsi permittan de tempore : 
nummorum quantum opus erit ut permutetur tu videbis.” In his notes on 
a parallel , Greevius remarks, Permutatio est quod nunc barbare 
cambium dicitur. (Zpist. ad Atticum, xi. 24.) 

Mr. Macpherson states (Annals of Commerce, i. p. 405,) that the first 
mention of bills of exchange in modern history occurs in 1255. ear 
ows er a with Manfred, king of Sicily, engaged, on Henry ILI. of 
England agreeing to indemnify him for the expense, to depose Manfred, and 
raise his second son Edmund to the Sicilian throne. The enterprise misgave. 
But the merchants of Sienna and Florence who originally advanced the 
money to carry it into effect, or rather to gratify the pope’s rapacity, were 
paid by bills of exchange drawn on the Prelates of England, wha, although 


ok are they knew nothing at all about the transaction, were never- 
the Se ee eee aN jon, to pay the bills and 
interest 


Capmany, in his Memoirs respecting the Commerce, and so forth, of 
lona, gives a copy of an ordonnance of the magistracy, dated in 1394, 
enacting that bills should be accepted within twenty-four hours after their 
presentation ;—a sufficient proof that they were in general use in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 
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But whatever be the era of the introduction of bills of exchange, very few 
inventions have redounded more to the general advantage. Without this 
simple and ingenious contrivance, commerce could not have made any con- 
siderable progress. Had there been no means of settling and adjusting the 
mutual claims of debtors and creditors otherwise than by the intervention of 
metallic money (for bank paper is only another species of bills of exchan, 

a@ very great proportioa,—many hundreds of millions,—of that capital whi 

is now setting productive labor in motion in every quarter of the globe, and 
ministering to the wants and the enjoyments of mankind, must have been 
devoted to the expediting those exchanges which are much better accom- 
plished by the agency of a few quires of paper. Instead of a Py pe 
importation and exportation of gold and silver, necessarily attended by an 
immensity of trouble and expense, a few bills of exchange, i ttle 
or no intrinsie worth, and which may be transferred with the utmost facility, 
suffice to adjust the most extensive and complicated transactions. But 
mere setting free of an immense productive power, engaged in a compara- 
tively disadvantageous employment, is only one of the many benefits we owe 
to the use of bills of exchange. By cheapening the instruments by which 
commerce is carried on, they co materially reduced the prices of most com- 


modities; and have, in consequence, increased the command of all classes 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life, and accelerated the pro of 
civilization, by occasioning a much more extensive intercourse and intimate 
connection between different and independent countries, than could other- 
wise have taken place. 

In a political point of view their effects have been equally salutary. 
They enable every individual imperceptibly to transfer his fortune to other 


countries, and to preserve it safe alike from the rapacity of his own govern- 
ment and the hostile attacks of others. The security of property has, in 
consequence, been prodigiously augmented. And though we should concede 
to the satirist that paper credit has ‘‘ lent corruption lighter wings to fly,”’* 
it is easy to show that it has powerfully contributed to render subjects less de- 
pendent on the policy, and less liable to be injuriously affected by injudicious 
measures on the part of their rulers. In countries in a low of civiliza- 
tion, the inhabitants endeavor, by burying all the gold and silver they can 
collect, to preserve a part of their property from the despots by whom they 
are alternately plundered and oppressed. This was universally the case in 
the middle ages ; and in Turkey, India, Persia, and other eastern countries, 
the practice is still carried on to a very great extent. Some economists have 
endeavored to account for the long-continued importation and high value of 
the precious metals in India, by the loss which necessarily attends the 


® Blest paper credit! last and best supply ! 

That lends corruption lighter > fly! 

Gold imp’d by thee can compass lest things, 

Can pocket states, can fetch or carry kings; 

A single leaf shall waft an army o’er, 

Or ship of senates, to some distant shore ; 

A leaf, like Sibyll’s, scatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the wind shall blow; 

Pregnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen, 
silent sells a king, or buys a queen.—Pors. 
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of hoarding ; and undoubtedly this locking up of capital is one of 
the main causes of the extreme poverty of these countries. But the security 
afforded by bills of exchange is infinitely greater than any derived from the 
barbarous expedient of trusting property to the bosom of the earth. ‘‘ Preg- 
nant with thousands flits the scrap unseen,” and in a moment places the 
fortune beyond the reach of danger! Mr. Harris was, therefore, 
ight in saying, “‘ that the introduction of bills of exchange was the greatest 
security to merchants, both as to their persons and effects, and consequently 
the greatest encouragement to commerce, and the greatest blow to despotism, 
of any thing that ever was invented.” (Harris on Coins, part i. p. 108.) 
Previo to the peace of Paris in 1763, Amsterdam, because of its 
commerce, the wealth and punetuality of its merchants, and their intimate 
connection with all the other great trading cities of the world, was the chief 
place where the accounts of the different commercial countries were balanced 
and adjusted. But the entire loss of foreign trade, and the other vexations 
to which Holland was subjected during the ascendancy of the French, nearly 
divested Amsterdam of all share in this business. London has now become 
the trading metropolis of Europe, and of the world. The vast extent of its 
prutatorers dealings has necessarily rendered it the great mart for bills of 
exchange. Its bill merchants, a class of men remarkable for their shrewd- 
ness, and generally possessed of capitals, assist in trimming and 
adjusting the ronan A of debt and credit benuene the most remote coestlna: 
They buy up bills where they are cheap, and sell them where they are dear ; 
and, by the extent of their correspondence and the magnitude of their 
transactions, give a steadiness to the exchange, which it could not otherwise 
attain. 


Cuoarrer VII. 
Laws and Customs Respecting Bills and Notes. 


A bill of exchange may be defined to be an open letter of request or order 
from one person, the drawer, to another person, the drawee, who is thereby 
degired to pay a sum of money, therein specified, to a third person, the payee. 
When the drawee obeys the request or order, by subscribing the document, 
he becomes . If the contrary do not appear on the face of the bill, 
it is presumed that the drawee has funds of the drawer’s in his hands to the 
amount of the bill, and that the drawer is indebted to the payee to that 
extent. The bill thus operates as a transfer or mercantile assignment to the 
payee, of the drawee’s debt to the drawer. But a bill may also be drawn 
payable to the drawer or his order, in which case, when accepted, the docu- 
ment is not an assignment, but merely the acknowledgment or constitution of 
adebt. This is also accomplishable by promissory note, which is a promise 
by one person, the maker (Scoticé granter,) to pay a sum to another person, 
the payee (Scoticé grantee.) The bill and the promissory note have now 
equally the privilege of being assignable or transferable from one person to 
another by indorsement, that is, by the payee subscribing his name on the 
back of the document. In this case the payee becomes an tndorser, and the 
person in whose favor the indorsement is made is called the indorsee, who 
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may again indorse to another; and in this manner the bill or note may pass 
from hand to hand without limitation. Each indorsation may be made in 
full or in blank ; in full, by filling up the name and deseription of the pany 
in whose favor it is made, which is attended with several advantages if the 
document should be lost or stolen; in blank, by merely subscribing tie 
indorser’s name, which is equivalent to making it payable to the bearer. 
All the indorsements, or any one of them, may also be qualified by the 
words without recourse ; and when this is done, neither the indorsee nor 
any subsequent holder of the bill or note can have recourse on the indorser 
who thus qualifies his indorsation. If none of the indorsations be so quali- 
fied, the lust holder for value, and in bona fide, has all the prior indorsers 
and other parties to the bill or note bound to him jointly and severally. He 
may select any one of them, or proceed against them all at the same time ; 
and if all were to become bankrupt, he could claim on the estate of each for 
the whole debt, and be entitled to receive dividends from all the estates 
until he obtained full payment, but which he must not exceed. An indorser 
may also qualify his indorsation by the condition that his indorsee shall not 
have the power of making an indorsement from himself. 

From the negotiability thus conferred upon them, bills have been compared 
to bags of money ; but it should be remembered that, in the former case, 
we transfer only a right, in the latter the property itself. The comparison 
is best supported in those transferences which are made without recourse, 
since, in those instances, the bill from hand to hand without any 
alteration in the rights and duties of those interested in it, and without any 
one acquiring an additional security. In the simplest case, however, the 
rights arising on a bill may be preserved or lost by the conduct of the holder ; 
and where there has been even one unqualified indorsation, the duties of the 
holder are of a delicate and important nature. But these will be more 
readily understood after we have pointed out the requisites of a bill. 


Requisites of a Bill or Note. 


The general requisites of a bill are, that it must be payable at all events ; 
that it must be for payment of money only ; and that the money must not 
be payable from any particular fund. Of the more special requisites, the 
Jirst is, that any bill or note drawn or made in Great Britain (though dated 
abroad, Chitty, 5th edit. p. 70, 7. T. R. 601, 4 Camp. Law, 269,) or in 
its colonies, is, that it be written on paper stamped according to the law of 
the mother country or colony, as it happens to be drawn in the one or the 
other. The stamp duty varies according to the sum in the bill, and the 
extension of the term of payment: but for these particulars, and the mode 
of complying with the provisions of the law, reference should be made to 
the statutes in force at the time. The present regulating statute is that of 
55 Geo. ITI. c. 184, both as to inland bills and notes, at bills of exchange 
drawn here on foreign countries. As to bills truly drawn in foreign states 
not colonies of Great Britain, on traders in this country, our law takes no 
cognizance of them as to whether they are or are not stamped ; but prom- 
issory notes made out of Britain are declared not to be negotiable or pay- 
able unless stamped agreeably to our laws. Bills drawn at must also 
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be written on the stamp appropriated for bills. If on a stamp of another 
denomination, though of equal or superior value, they are invalid if not got 
re-stamped, which they may be for payment of the duty and a penalty of 40s. 
when carried to the stamp-office before they are due, but when after due, the 
penalty is £10. If written on a stamp below the r value, a penalty is 
incurred of £50, and the bills, besides, are nudl (Bell's Com. on t 
Law, vol. ii. p. 249); but it has been found with us in Erigland, that if a 
bill be not pore stamped, a neglect to present for acceptance or payment 
will not relieve parties who are otherwise liable in the original debt in 
respect of which the bill was granted. The relief in this case is granted by 
a court of yey but this relief is not extended to remote indorsers not 
responsible for the original debt. Relief, however, is given when a party 
has bound himself to grant a valid note or bill, but gives one by mistake or 
design on a defective stamp. Negotiable bills under £5 must, by 37 Geo. 
IIL. c. 32, be payable within twenty-one days, and bear the name of the 
place where they are made, without which also checks on bankers are liable 
to stamp-duty. Penalties are likewise imposed on the ating of such 
checks, or of bills, for the purpose of reducing the duty by apparently 
shortening the term of payment; and there are provisions in those laws 
snes bills drawn in sets or otherwise, with which every trader should 

e himself acquainted. This, however, it is very difficult to do in all its 
bearings, since the penalties and provisions of the prior statutes are retained 
in every subsequent one, except as therein specially altered. This is one 
great evil of our fiscal regulations. Where the law cannot be known, tran- 
sactions are rendered uncertain, property insecure, and litigation is increased 
to a mischievous extent. But the worst evil is, that this state of law in- 
creases in a igious degree the influence of the crown, by the power over 
traders which is thus placed in the hands of solicitors of stamps, excise, 
customs, and other crown officers. 

The other requisites of a bill are, 2d/y, That it should bear the name of 
the place at which it is made or drawn ; and if the street and number of the 
house be added, it is easier to give and receive the notices that may ke 
necessary, in preper time. 3dly, The date should be distinctly siathed 
and, if written at length, a higher protection would be afforded against acci- 
dental or intentional alterations and vitiations. If a bill have no date, the 
date of issuing will be held as the date of the bill. 4thly, The time of pay- 
ment should be clearly expressed, and a time certain is necessary to make 
the document nogettall ; that is to say, the payment must not depend on 


an event that may never happen, such as the marriage of a@ person, though 


it may on the death. 5thly, The place at which a bill is made payable 
should also, for the sake of safe negotiation, be distinctly stated ; use 
at that place presentment must be made both for acceptance and payment. 
If no place be mentioned, the place of doing business, if the acceptor have 
one, or otherwise his dwelling-house, becomes the place of presentment. 
6thly, The sum payable should be clearly written in the body of the Lill, 
and the superscription of the sum in figures will aid an omission in the 
body. This sum must in all cases be above 20s. ; and if payable more than 
twenty-one days after date, it must exceed £5. Tthly, ft should contain 
ial Gallo vequitah to pry’ 8thly, Of bills drawn in part or sets, each part 
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or copy should mention the number of copies used, and be made payable on 
condition that none of the others has been paid. The forgery of an indorse- 
ment on one of the parts passes no interest even to a bona fide holder, and 
will not pervert the payee from recovering on the other part. 9thly, Every 
bill should specify distinctly to whom the contents are to be paid; but a 
bona fide holder, or his executor, may fill up a blank, if one be left, for the 
name of the payee, and recover payment. (Chitty, 82.; Bell, vol. ii. p. 
251, &e.) 10thly, If it be intended that a bill is to be negotiable, it sho 
contain the operative words of transfer ‘‘ to order ;’’ although if the original 
intention be clear, these words may be inserted without a fresh stamp. 
(Chitty, 86.) 11thly, It is advisable in all cases to insert value rescued ; 
since, without these words, the holder of an inland bill for upwards of £20 
could not, in England, recover interest and damages against the drawer 
and indorser in default of acceptance or payment. Bills bearing for value 
received, and payable after date, seem also to possess advantages when lost, 
under the statutes 9 and 10 W. III. ¢. 17 ; but equity would probably ex- 
tend these to indorsements ; and 3 and 4 Anne, ec. 9, it is thought, extends 
the same to notes. (Chitty, p. 196.) 12thly, As to foreign bills, the 
drawee should attend to whether they are to be paid with or wii 

advice ; since the propriety of his accepting or paying will, in the one casé, 
depend on his having received advice. The more carefully all these requisites 
are attended to, the greater is the security of all concerned against accidents 
and litigation. But traders, we fear, have too generally a prejudice in favor 
of that brevity which approaches to looseness of expression, and against that 
precision which alone can keep them out of difficulties. 


General ee Rules and Usages. Business Hours. Rules of giving No- 
tices. ect of Inevitable Accident. How to act when Bill lost. Effect of 
Usury. Effect of Gaming. Effect of Forgery. Effect of Vitiation. Acceptance 
by Procuration. Conditional Acceptance. Indorsements. 


When a bill, check, or note, is payable on demand, or when no time of 
payment is expressed, it should be presented within a reasonable time after 
receipt, and is payable on presentment, without the allowance of any days 
of grace. It is yet unsettled (Chitty, 344, et seg.) whether bills drawn at 
sight are entitled to days of grace, though the weight of authority is rather 
in favor of them. If drawn at one or more days after sight, the days of 
grace must be allowed. The day on which a bill is dated is not reckoned 
one ; but all bills having days of grace, become due, and must be presented 
and protested, on the third day, and if that day be a Sunday or a holiday, 
on the second. The rule for giving notice of non-acceptance or non-pay- 
ment is different, since, if the day on which it should have been given be a 
day of rest, by the religion of the party, such as the Jews’ Sabbath, the 
notices will be good if given on the next day. Calendar months are always 
understood with respect to bills ; and if dated on the 29th, 30th or 31st of 
January, payable one month after date, they will fall due on the last day of 
February, from which the days of grace are to be calculated. Presentments 
of bills should be made within business hours. These are ly consid- 
ered to be in London from nine morning to six evening, but a protest has 
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been held good against an ordinary trader when made ateight. This would 
not have been good in the case of bankers, whose hours (from nine to 
five in London) must be attended to. In Edinburgh, bankers’ hours 
are from ten to three ; traders from ten to three, and from six to eight ; but 
there are no Seotch decisions holding these as the only business hours. A 
verbal notice of the dishonor of an inland bill is good ; but as such notice 
is always matter of parole evidence, it is better in every case to give notice 
in writing, and the regular mode of doing so is by post. Such notice, if put 
into the general post-office, or an authorized receiving-house, is good — 
it miscarry, provided the letter be regularly booked, and reasonable proof 

made of its having been put into the post-office. iven only to a bellman 
in the street, it would not in such a case be good. en there is no post, 
the ordinary mode of conveyance, such as the first ship or carrier, is sufficient. 
As to foreign bills, notices of dishonor with the respective protests, must be 
despatched by post on the day when the bills become due, or on which the 
acceptance was refused, if any post or ordinary conveyance set out that 
day, and if not, by the next earliest conveyance. (Chitty, 291.) As 
to inland bills, notice should be made by the first post after the expiry 
of a day, when the parties reside at a distance ; if in the same town, it is 
enough if the notice be made so as to be received within business hours of 
the following day, and this may be done by the sg or penny post, if 
receivable within the time mentioned. When a holder deposits his bill at 
his banker’s, the number of persons entitled to notice is increased by one ; 
and each party in succession is entitled to twenty-four hours for giving 
notice (6 East. 3 Bell, 263.) Such notice, as to inland bills, is necessary 


in England for preserving recourse as to the trang sum only. If protest 


be made and notice given within fourteen days, the recourse is preserved 
as to interest, damages and expenses. In Scotland a protest is necessary in 
every case, and there is no distinction made as to the mode of recourse be- 
tween principal and interest ; but intimation to the drawer within fourteen 
days SS recourse for the whole (Bell, vol. ii. p. 265); and it has 
been decided, that notice of an indorser may be good even after the four- 
teen days, if there has been no unn delay. (Fac. Col. 2d June, 
1812.) But this applies only to inland bills, and a bill drawn from Scot- 
land upon England is in Scotland held to be foreign. (Bell, vol ii. p. 265.) 
Every bill should be presented for payment on the day upon which it falls 
due, unless that be rendered fegradile by some unforeseen and inevitable 
accident, such as shipwreck, or sudden illness, or death. To preserve re- 
course, the accident, and the presentment of the bill as soon as ible 
afterwards, must be intimated without delay, and, if denied, proved by the 
party who seeks recourse. The same doctrine will hold as to presentments 

non-acceptance and notices of dishonor. But the loss or destruction 
of a bill is no excuse for not demanding payment and protesting ; the pro- 
test in that case being made upon a copy or statement of the bill, if the 
party who has a right to hold the bill has it in his power to make such a 
statement. If the destruction of the bill can be proved, action will be sus- 
tained in a court of law; if not, the redress is got upon giving an indem- 
nity in a court of equity ; but as equity will not interfere where law can, it is 
of importance in such a case, and indeed in all cases of difficulty, to resort 
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at once to the best professional advice. Inconsiderate attempts to remedy 
neglects, or cure what is defective, generally make the case worse, and often 
implicate character. Cases of great hardship and difficulty frequently arose 
on bills granted partly for usurious consideration. A mighty benefit, how- 
ever, has now been conferred by the statute 58 Geo. III. c. 93, which enacts 
“That no bill of exchange or promissory note that shall be drawn or made 
after the passing of this act shall, though it may have been given for a usu- 
rious consideration, or upon a usurious contract, be void in the hands of an 
indorsee for valuable consideration, unless such an indorsee had, at the time 
of discounting or paying such consideration for the same, actual notice that 
such bill, &c., had been originally given for a usurious consideration, or upon 
a usurious contract.”” It is much to be regretted that the same protection 
was not extended by this statute to the innocent ‘older of a bill granted for 
a game debt. Such bills are still void in the hands of a bona fide indorsee. 
In Scotland it has been decided otherwise (25th January, 1740, Nielson ; 
Bell, vol. ii. p. 210.) The rage for legislation has not yet extended itself 
to lawyers, who as a body, can hardly be expected to display any anxiety to 
remedy defects which add to their emoluments and consequence. How much 
of the learning of this profession is wasted on niceties and difficulties that 
would readily yield to the spell of an act of parliament! To the law, however, 
we owe this sound maxim, that ‘‘ unless it has been so expressly declared by 
the legislature, and it formerly was in the case of usury, and still is as to 
bills for game debts, illegality of consideration will be no defence in an ac- 
tion at the suit of a bona fide holder, without notice of the illegality, unless 
he obtained the bill after it became due. (Chitty, 105.) Thus forgery 
does not vitiate a bill. The forged document is good to and against all par- ~ 
ties but those whose names are forged. Against one whose name is forged, 
it is true, it will neither support an action nor ground a claim; “‘ yet if 
he have given credit to acceptances or indorsations as binding on him, fo 

by the same hand, he will be liable.” (3 Esp. N. P. 50; 2 Bell, 250.) 
Subsequent approbation also does away an objection on the head of forgery 
or fraud, and generally all sorts of objections otherwise competent. is 
doctrine holds as to vitiations when the stamp laws are not concerned ; but 
without the consent of parties, all vitiations or alterations of bills in material 
parts are fatal. (2 Bell, 252.) A clerk or servant may accept a bill for 
his master if authorized to so do; and authority will be inferred from a 
sanctioned practice. The law on this point is dangerous, and would require 
legislative revision. If the servant or agent do not explain the character in 
which he acts, but subscribes his own name simply, he will bind himself, 
not his employer. An acceptor may enlarge the term of payment, or ao- 
cept for a part, or under any other condition not expressed in the bill ; but 
in that case it is optional in the holder to take the acce as thus offered, 
or to ed as if no such offer had been made; if rejected, the protest 
should bear the condition, and the rejection of it ; it should also be *“ in 
view, that a holder who accepts of a limited or conditional acceptance, liber- 
ates the drawer and prior indorser, unless he have their consent. Blank 
indorsements are held to be of the date of the bill, until the contrary is 
proved. Indorsements after the term of payment, though for value, do not 
protect the ee like indorsements before maturity ; very slight evidence 
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is admitted as proof of knowledge of dishonor, and the holder in that case 
becomes liable to all exceptions which can be stated against the right of his 
immediate indorser, or the person who held the bill when it became due. 
When acceptance is refused, and the bill returned with protest, action 
may be raised immediately against the drawer, though the regular time of 
payment is not arrived. Hie debt, in such a case, is considered as contracted 
the moment the bill was drawn ; if the date of the bill be prior to that of a 
commission of bankrupt, the debt, in such a case, may be claimed upon. 
As to current bills and contingent claims, the case is unfortunately different ; 
in these respects England might derive great help from the law of Scotland. 


Duties of Drawee. 


The drawee, who, having funds, refuses to accept, is responsible for the 
consequences to the drawer, and may also be sued for payment by the payee 
or holder, the presentment and protesting of the bill br non-acceptance 0 
erating as an intimated assignment and complete transfer of the debt to ¢ 
holder, who in Scotland is preferred to any po sh arrester. The drawee 


who has no funds is not bound to accept; but, after protest for non-accept- 
ance, he may accept supra-protest, for the honor of the drawer and indors- 
ers, or either of them. A third party may thus accept for honor supra- 
protest; and whoever does so, if he give immediate notice and send off the 
a wo may have immediate recourse on the party or parties for whose honor 


has interfered. 
* Payee or Holder, Effect of Bankruptcy. Accommodation Paper. Cross Paper. 


It is the duty of a payee, when directed by the drawer, and of every one 
who is merely an agent for the owner, though acting gratuitously, to present 
a bill for acceptance. The time thought reasonable for this purpose is 
twenty-four hours, or at least within business hours of the day following that 
on which the bill was received. It is prudent in all holders of a bill to 
present for acceptance within this period ; and én all cases where present- 
ment is made, and acceptance refused, notice should be given to all against 
whom it is meant to preserve recourse. A draft sss Go left. twenty-four 
hours with the drawee, if no post go out in the mean time ; but if he inti- 
mate within that time that he will not accept, or ask more time to consider, 
notice should be given. (Chitty, 288, 289.) A verbal acceptance, if it 
can be proved, or one by a separate writing, binds the drawee ; but in Scot- 
land none but a written acceptance on the bill will authorize the usual sum- 
mary diligence. (Chitty, 217, 270; 2 Bell, 69, 240.) If the drawee 
had no funds, notice to the drawer is not necessary ; but as the not havin 
funds is a matter of fact to be proved, it is safer in this, and indeed in al 
other cases, to give the usual and regular hotice. When a bill is drawn at 
some certain time after sight, presentment is necessary to fix the term of 
payment. Respecting bills of this description, both foreign and inland, the 
general rule is, that due diligence must be used. Foreign bills, so drawn, 
may be -_ into the circulation without acceptance as Tee as the conve- 
nience of the successive holders requires ; and it has been found not to be 
laches (in Scotland mora, or undue delay,) to keep a bill (at three days’ 
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sight) out in the circulation for twelve months ; but if, instead of circulating, 
a holder were,to lock it up, this would be /aches. An unacceptable inland 
bill may also be ne in circulation ; and any holder, who does not circulate 
it, has a reasonable time, such as the fourth day respecting a bill drawn 
within twenty miles of London, for presenting it there for acceptance. De- 
spatch and attention, however, are always advisable. It is said that when a 
bill has been already protested for non-acceptance, and due notice thereof 
given, it is not necessary to protest or to give notice on account of non-pay- 
ment, but it is usual to do so, and the safer practice. The same rules and ~ 
the same time should be observed as to non-payment, that are observed as 
to protest and notice, in the case of non-acceptance. When inland bills 
are made payable on a day named and fixed in the bills, it is common to de- 
lay presenting them for acceptance, until they can also be presented for pay- 
ment, and then, if necessary, to protest for both ; but it is better to make a 
presentment for acceptance as soon as it can be done in the ordinary course 
of business. It has already been stated, that notice either of non-acceptance 
when a presentment has been made, or for non-payment, must be given to 
all the parties to whom the holder intends to resort for payment. Bank- 
ruptey is no excuse for neglecting any step in the negotiation of. a bill. If 
a party be bankrupt, notice of recourse should be given to him and his as- 
signees ; if dead, to his executor or administrator ; if abroad, the notice 
should be left at his place of residence, if he have one, and a demand of 
aceeptance or payment (when that is necessary) should be made of his wife 
or servant. Notice should also be made to one who merely guarantees pay- 
ment; and a person who subscribes a bill not addressed to him is held to be 
a collateral security. If notice be made to one indorser, he may give 
notice to prior indorsers, or to the drawer; and if done timely it will be 
available to the holder ; but notice by a party, not party to the bill, nor agent 
for a party, will not be available. 

Accommodation bills are subject to the same rules as other paper, except 
among those who agree to lend their names or credit. Among them the 
rule is, that he for whose use the money is to be raised shall provide for the 
bill; but as all the others have an action of relief when forced to pay, they 
are entitled to notice. In Scotland this has been extended to the drawer 
when he is not the party for whom the credit was intended. With respect to 
cross paper, it is held that mutual accommodations exchanged are good con- 
siderations for each other; that in case of bankruptey, a dividend from any 
one estate is to be held as payment of all that can be demanded in respect of 
that debt: and that there can be no double ranking of the same debt. But 
questions often arise in such cases, which require the utmost professional 
skill to comprehend and decide. Ina short digest of this nature it is im- 
possible to enter into the niceties of legal questions ; and we can only observe 
generally, that parties should never act in cases of difficulty, without taking 
the best professional assistance. 

The law respecting bills of exchange is more consonant with reason than 
almost any other branch of our law, since, where it is silent, recourse is had 
to the custom of merchants. 

The best authorities respecting the law of bills are the treatises of Chitty 
and of Bayley as to English law, and Mr. Bell’s Commentaries on Mer- 
cantile Jurisprudence as to Scotch law. 
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Table containing the Value of the Moneys of Account of different Places, ez- 
pressed in Pence and Decimals of Pence,) according to the Mint Price both 
of Gold and Silver in England ; that is, £3 17s. 104d. per Ounce for Gold, 
and 5s. 2d. per Ounce for Silver. (Kelly’s Cambist. ii. p. 149.) 


Value in 
Names. Silver. 
d. 
Rixdollar current, ; 31, 40 
Rixdollar banco, oe: at 4) per cent) 52, 54 
Florin banco, é F 21, 
Florin current, . ¢ 3 a é 20, 72 
Pound Flemish current, . ‘ - 124,32 
Pound Flemish, (money of exchange,) 123, 25 
Florin, (money of exchange,) . ° 20, 54 
Pound Flemish current, . ° - 106,65 
Florin current, . . ° ° 17, 60 
Libra Catalan, . ° 
Rixdollar, or ecu of exchange 
Rixdollar current, ° 
ee fw t,o variable. 
Rixdollar current, ° ‘ ° i ditto. 
Ecu of 3 livres, . é e : 42, 90 
Crown of 25 batzen, . j s : 35, 75 
Rixdollar current, 
Rixdollar in Carls d’or, 
Rixdollar current, ° 
Rixdollar specie of 80 elects, > 
Rixdollar current of 78 albuses, 
Piastre, or dollar, ey citi 
Gulden or florin, ° e ° 
Rixdollar specie, ° ‘ 
Rixdollar crown money, 
Rixdollar Danish currency, 
Pound sterling, . . . 
Ducat or crown current, 
Scudo d'or, or gold crown, 
Livre Tournois, . ° ° ° 
Franc, (new syetem,) e ° ° 
Rixdollar convention money, . . 
Rixdollar Muntze, or in small coins, . 
Rixdollar current, . 
Rixdollar specie, 
Florin of the empire, 
Rixdollar Muntze, 
Florin Muntze, . e 
Livre current, . * 
Florin, ° 
Lira fuori hanes, 
Pezza, or dollar of exchaage, mi 
Scudo di cambio, or crown of exchange, 
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Modena, 
Munich, 
Naples, 
Parma, 
Persia, 
Poland, 
Portugal, 


Riga, 
Rome, 
Russia, 
Sardinia, 
Sicily, 


Spain, 


Sweden, 


Switzerland, 


Trieste, 


Turin, . 
Valencia, 
Venice, 


Vienna, 
Zante, 
Zurich, 
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Names. 


Mark banco, (at a medium,) 

Pound Flemish banco, 

Mark current, 

Pound Flemish current, 

Rixdollar, (in cash,) . 

Rixdollar, (gold value,) 

Gulden or florin, 

Pezza of 8 reals, 

Lira moneta buona, 

Lira moneta lunga, 

Rixdollar convention money, 

Rixdollars in Louis d’ors or Fredericks, 

Scudo or crown, 

Lira imperiale 

Lira corrente, . 

Scudo imperiale, 

Scudo corrente, 

Lira, ‘ ° 

Gulden or florin, é 

Ducat of 1818, . ° 

Lira, . ‘ ‘ 

Toman of 100 mamsanlin. ‘ . 287,60 

Gulden or florin, ‘ r ° ‘ 6, 03 

Milree, . ‘ é © ee ccee 

Old crusade, , > 4 samen 

Rixdollar Alberts, ‘ ‘ 52, 54 

Rixdollar currency (agio at ‘40 per cent.) 37, 53 

Scudo or crown, Pe F 52, 05 

Scudodistampa d’oro, . . . 79,37 

Ruble, ‘ ° ° «| * Bene 

Lira, . ‘ = ° é 18, 21 

Ounce, ‘ * ‘ . 123, 54 

Scudo or crown, . : ‘ 49, 02 

Real of old plate, ‘ a 4, 88 

Real of new plate, . 5, 18 

Real of Mexican plate, 6, 48 

Real Vellon, ‘ F ‘ 2, 59 

Dollar of old plate, or of ancien, 7 

Rixdollar, . ‘ ‘ ° ° 

Franc, (new system,) . . 

Florin, Austrian currency, ° 

Lira, Trieste currency, ° 

Lira di piazza, . age 

Lira, . . 2 ‘ ‘ é 

Libra, 4 é 

Lira piccola, (in the old esins,): . 

Lira piccola, (in the coins introduced by 
the Austrians, . ‘ ‘ 

Florin, ° ° ¢ ; 

Real, . 

Florin, money of exchange, 

Florin current, . 
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Value 
in Gold. 
a. 
variable. 
ditto. 
variable. 
ditto. 
42, 26 
39, 24 
variable. 
49, 16 
8, 55 
8, 19 
variable. 
39, 68 
23, 34 
10, 53 
7, 44 
61, 60 
42,78 
21, 28 
41, 22 
2, 40 
6, 27 
67, 34 
26, 94 
variable. 
ditto. 
51, 63 
78, 73 
variable. 
18, 82 
124, 80 
49, 92 
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36, 59 
variable. 


ditto. 
25, 05 
variable. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
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Even in the time of the ancient Romans, there were places for merchants 
to meet, in most of the considerable cities of the empire. That which is 
said by some to have been built at Rome in the year of the city 259, or 
493 years before Christ, under the Consulate of Appius Claudius and Pub- 
lius Servilins, was called Collegium Mercatorum, of which it is pretended 
there are still some remains, called by the modern Romans Loggia or the 
Lodge, and now usually the place of St. George. This notion of a Roman 
exchange is supposed to be countenanced by the authority of Livy. 


ERRATA. 


Page 843, 12th line from top, for “6d.” read “ 68d.” 
Page 847, 5th line from foot, for “‘ ship of senates,” read “ ship off senates.” 


THE HOMESTEAD IN VERMONT. 


AN ACT TO PROTECT THE HOMESTEAD. 


It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, as 
follows : 
Sxo. 1. The homestead of every housekeeper or head of a family, residing 


in this state, to the value of five hundred dollars,—such homestead consist- 
ing of a dwelling house, out-buildings and lands appurtenant, occupied by such 
person as a homestead,—and the yearly products thereof, shall be exempt from 
attachment and execution, in all cases where the contract shall be made or 
the cause of action shall accrue after the first day of December, A. D. 1850, 
except as is hereinafter provided. 

2. Whenever the real estate of such housekeeper or head of a family 
shall be levied upon by virtue of any execution, such portion thereof as may 
be occupied by him as a homestead, and as he may then elect to regard as 
such, to the value of five hundred dollars, in case such person is entitled to 
hold the same exempt from said execution, shall be set out to him by the ap- 

raisers on said execution, upon their oaths, and the remainder, only, shall 
be set off to the creditor therein ; and such homestead shall be set out in the 
same manner as is now provided by law for the setting off of lands on 
execution : all which proceedings shall be stated in the official return upon 
such execution. 

3. Whenever the personal estate of any such housekeeper or head of a 
family shall be attached or taken in execution, and the debtor therein shall 
claim that the same or any part thereof is the annual produce of said homestead, 
and the creditor and debtor do not agree about the same, the officer having 
such attachment or execution shall cause the same to be ascertained and set 
out to such debtor by appraisers to be appointed and sworn as is provided in 
the case of the levy of execution upon lands: which proceedings shall be 
stated in the officer’s return of such attachment or execution. 

4. If any such housekeeper or head of a family shall decease, leaving a 
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widow, his homestead, of the value aforesaid, shall wholly pass to his widow 
and children, if any there be, in due course of descent, without being subject 
to the payment of the debts of the deceased, unless made specially charge- 
able thereon, or for taxes assessed thereon ; and the probate court shall appoint 
three commissioners if necessary, to set out to such widow, or to such widow 
and children, such homestead. 

5. Such homestead shall not be alienated or mort; by the owner 
thereof, if a married man, except by the joint deed of such husband and wife, 
executed and acknowledged in the manner provided for the conveyance of the 
lands of married women : Provided, however, that such husband may, with- 
out the consent of his wife, mortgage such homestead, at the time of the 
purchase thereof, for the payment of the purchase money. 

6. Such homestead shall be *subject to attachment and execution upon 
any contract that may be made, and for all matters and causes of action which 
may accrue, previous to, or at the time of, the purchase of such homestead ; 
and shall be subject to sale for non-payment of taxes, assessed thereon, and 
the time when the deed to the owner of such homestead shall be left in the 
town clerk’s office, for record, shall be deemed the time of the purchase 
thereof, for the purpose mentioned in this act. 

7. The costs and expenses of setting out such homestead, or its yearly 
produce, as provided in the second and third sections of this act, shall be 
charged and included in the officer’s bill of fees upon such writ or execution. 

8. This act shall take effect from and ‘after the first day of December, 
A. D. 1850. 

Approved, November 12th, 1849. 


PADRAMAMAMWY 


THE POUND STERLING. 


The following Note, ‘‘ on the Value of the Pound Sterling in Dollars,” by a Baltimore 
correspondent, is in reply to a query by a Massachusetts Bank. ‘Some remarks in a 
late No. of your work in reference to a change of the par of exchange on England, re- 
called to my mind a question to which I have never been able to obtain a satisfactory 
answer—viz : The cause of the change in the value of the pound sterling. 


NOTE ON THE VALUE OF THE POUND STERLING IN DOLLARS. 


The English pound sterling was, until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, an actual pound of silver. Since then, it has been merely nomi- 
nal, and is represented now bya gold coin, the sovereign. Thus gold is the 
standard metal in England ; and a legal tender can only be made in silver 
when the amount is under 40 shillings. In America, where until lately 
there has been a greater scarcity of gold, which is reckoned in proportion to 
the English estimation higher than silver, both metals are equally legal ten- 
ders and equally standard. In fact, our unit, the dollar, is an actual silver 
coin ; the dollar in gold was, until reoently, merely nominal. But as we have 
multiples of it actually in gold (the eagle, half-eagle, &c.), and as it is 
impossible to compare coins in different metals unless there is some uniform 
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and accepted ratio between the metals, which is not the case here, the proper 
way, and indeed the only way, is, to compare the coins of the two countries 
in the same metal—gold. The sovereign, then, is the pound sterling on 
the one side, and the tenth part of the eagle becomes the unitary dollar on 
the other. The sovereign, of metal }4 fine, and weighing 123.27 grains 
nearly, contains of pure gold 113.0016 grains, which may be taken for all 
practical purposes at 113 grains. 

The eagle since 1837, of metal %, fine, and weighing 258 grains, con- 
tains of pure gold, 232.2 grains; and its tenth part or the dollar in gold, 
23.22 grains. The pound sterling is then in dollars 3) 35 = 4.8665 near- 
ly. This represents the proportionate intrinsic value of ’the two coins. No 
allowance is made for the remedy of the mint, because its rate being the same 
in both countries, while the absolute quantities of weight and alloy are not 
materially variant, it may be taken as applying in the same proportion in 
each case. In point of fact, our alloy being rather more than the English, 
(by } of one per cent.) in an extreme case of remedy, our worst half-eagle 
would be proportionately worse than the worst sovereign. But this would 
not be appreciable in thousandth parts, and may therefore be neglected. 

If for curiosity we go on to compare the value of the nominal pound ster- 
ling and the actual dollar in silver, we shall have a different result, if re- 
gard be not paid to the different values of gold and silver in the two 
countries. Thus 20 shillings English (nominally the pound sterling) of 
metal $4} fine, and weighing 1745,% grs. contain of pure silver 1614,% ers. 

The dollar, of metal .% fine, and weighing 412.5 grains, contains of pure 
silver 371.25 grains. i 

Twenty shillings sterling, then, contain as much pure silver as 1614: 1 __ 
4.3489 dollars. 371,25 

But in England, gold is worth 14,288 times as much as silver; in the 
United States it is 15,988 times. Thus gold is rated nearly 12 per cent. 
higher with us than in England; and if this ratio (actually 1.119) be 
applied to the value just now given as between the silver coins, we shall of 
course find as before for the value of the pound sterling in silver dollars, 
when gold and silver are reduced to the former ratio for both countries, 
4.8665 dollars. The same value is recognized in the commercial par of ex- 
change (a fiction for equalizing the erroneous assignments of our law) whose 
rate 9} per cent. applied to the legal denomination of 4% dollars to the 
pound sterling produces 4.863% nearly 

In our custom-houses, the sovereign is taken by tale at 4.83 dollars. As 
the recoinage at our mint is gratuitous, there might be reasonably expected 
that some small discount would grow out of the boiling and waste. 

The erroneous assignment of the law of 1789, which has continued in foree 
ever since, of 4$ dollars to the pound sterling, grew out of the old colonial 
acceptation of the Spanish pieces of eight at 4s. 6d. sterling. This was correct 
in the beginning of the 18th century, when such acceptation was enforced 
by Proclamation and by Act of Parliament. But from 1731 downwards, the 
Spanish dollars or pieces of eight have lost in value by successive degrada- 
tions ; and have been worth always less than 4. 6d. sterling. And of our own 
dollars—both the earliest and latest—it may safely be affirmed that at no 
time did they correspond to the valuation assigned by law. 

A., Batrmmore, Mp. 
64 
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Stocks and Exchanges. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 23 Marcu. 


U. S. 6 per cent........1856 
Do. 


Do. do. ..+++000+04-1868 
Do. 5 per cent 


Do. Treasury Notes, 6 p. ct. 


Pennsylvania, 6 pr. ct. 1879 
Do. 5 per cent... 
Kentucky, 6 per cent....... 
Tennessee, 5 per cent. ..... 
Cincinnati, 6, water works,. 
Pittsburgh, 6, ..-se+scecees 
St. Louis, 6 per cent. ..... . 
Bank of Pennsylvania,..100 
Bank of N. America, ...109 
Philadelphia Bank,.....100 
Farm. and Mechanics’,...30 
Commercial Bank,.....+.50 
B. Northern Liberties, ...35 
Mechanics’ Bank, .,.....20 
Southwark Bank,.......-50 
Kensington Bank,..... 50 
B. Penn Township, 
Western Bank, 
Manuf. and Mechanics’, .25 
Bank of Commerce, .....50 
Girard Bank,....... 
Bank of Pittsburg, 
Exchange Bank, ........50 
Merchants and Manuf....50 
Philadelphia, 6 per cent., .. 
United States Bank,....... 
Bank of Louisville,.....100 
Northern Bank, Ky., ...100 
Bank of Kentucky,.....100 
Union Bank, Tenn.,....100 
Planters’ Bank of Tenn.,.. 
N. O. Gas Light Bank Co., 
Morris Canal, «.-+++0000025 


Do. Bonds, 6 p. ct. 1870, 

Do. Mortgages, 1860,... 
Com. & Vicks. R. R. B., 100 
Phil. and Trenton R. R. 100 
Phil. W. Balto. R. R. ....50 
Harrisburgh R. R. ......50 
Schuylkill Navigation,...50 


1063 @ 107} 
lll @ 1114 
1143 @ 115 
115 @ 115} 
101 @ 1014 
113 @ 1134 
104 @ 105 
914 @ 91h 
104 @ 1044 
824 @ 834 
99 @ 100 
903 @ 914 
92 @ 94 
lll @ 111} 
1303 @ 131 


1013 @ 102 
614 @ 52 
524 @ 63 
lll @ 112 
163 @ 17 
204 @ 204 
68§ @ 684 
72 @ 73 
18 @ 185 
128 @ 130 
254 @ 26 
47h @ 48 
1835 @ 19 


Battrmore, 23 Marcu. 


Maryland, 6 per cent.,...+.. 
Virginia, 6 per cent.,....... 
Baltimore, 6 per cent., 1890, 
B. and O. R. R. Stock,..... 
Do. do. Bonds, 1854, 
Do. do. Div. Bonds, 
Bank of Baltimore, .....100 
Merchants’ Bank,.......100 
Union Bank, ....+eee+0++75 
Mechanics’ Bank,.....---15 
Commerc’] and Farm.,....33$ 
Western Bank, ...+++++++20 
Farmers and Planters’...25 
Chesapeake Bank, 
Marine Bank,........- 22200 
Farmers and Merch’ts’,..40 
Franklin Bank,..... esses 
Farmers’ Bank of Md.,...50 
Patapsco Bank,...+.+++++25 


101 


96 


UNCURRENT MONEY. 


Patapsco Bank, .. 
Havre de Grace,...+.ecseseseee 
Cumberland, 
Maryland, interior, ..... 
Bank of Virginia, ......+++++ oe 
Do. do. Branches,... 
Farmers’ Bank of Va., . 
Do. do. Branches, 
Exchange Bank of Va., ....... 
Do. do. Branches, 
Bank of the Valley, ......... oe 
Do. do. Leesburg,.. 
Do. do. Romney, .. 
Wheeling, ....cccccccsssccsece 
New York City,..-++.sccesssee 
Philadelpinia, «.++.scceeseevees 
Pennsylvania, Country,..-++++« 
New England, Country,...-+++- 
hie, coccceccccscecsoccccscecs 
Indiana, 200 0cccecsccccce coccce 
Kentucky, -osceccececccccssees 
North Carolina, ...... 
South Carolina, .....eesesseees 
New Orleans, .....0-csssseeeee 
Tennessee, ..osssccesseesvesees 


102} 
1033 
55 


984 


103 

102 

104 
554 
994 
93 
95 
97 
673 
164 
36 


21 


26 
30 
374 
114 
50 
23 


par. 
4@1 
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New Yor, 23 Marcu. 


New York, 6 per cent.,.1860 
Do. ‘6 per cent.,.1865 
Do. 5 per cent.,.1862 
Do. do. 1858 

N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 1857 
Do. 5 per cent., 1856 
Do. Do. W. Ln. 1858 

N. Y. and Erie R.R., new, 6 

Syracuse and Utica, ......8 

Auburn and Rochester, ...8 

Long Island,......++sseeee 

Providence and Stoning.,..5 

Tonawanda,....Ex. div...20 

Harlaem, cccccccccccccscoes 

Mohawk, ..ccsescccceveces 

Utica and Schenectady,.... 

Hudson River, ...........6 

Bank of New York, .....10 

Manhattan Bank, ........7 

Merchants’ Bank, ........8 

Mechanics’ Bank, ........5 

Union Bank,.........-..10 

Bank of America, ......+-7 

City Bank,...eeeseeeeeees8 

Phenix Bank, ......-++++-6 

Tradesmen’s Bank,......15 

Fulton Bank, ...... 

Del. and Hudson C. Co...24 

Butchers and Drovers’,..10 

National Bank,..........-8 

Merchants’ Exchange,....8 

Leather Manufacturers’, ..7 

Bank of the State of N.Y., 7 

Bank of Commerce, ......64 

Mech. Banking Asso'n,...7 

Amer. Exch. Bank,.......8 

N. Y. L. I. and T. Co.,....8 

Farmers’ L. and T. Co.,.... 

Ohio Life and T. Co.,...... 

Canton Co ,.cccscccccccecs 

Bank of Louisiana,.......8 

Louisiana State Bank,....6 

N. O. Canal and B. Co.,...6 

Mech. and Traders’ Bank, 6 

Ohio, 6 per cent.,......1870 

Do. 7 per cent.,...se0++ 
Til. Int. Imp. Stock,...1847 
Indiana Bonds,... 

Do. State Fives ....... 
Arkansas, 6 per cent., ..... 
Alabama, 5 per cent.,....+ 
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Albany, W. R. R. 6's, ..... 

Do. do. 1865 
Boston 6's, ..+000+e0+021853 
Boston 5’s,......+++++-1860 
East Boston Co.,.......006 
Massachusetts 5’s,.....1859 
Massachusetts Sterlings,... 
Atlantic Bank,..........0. 
Atlas Bank, ...cscccsseees 
Boston Bank,....(par 50).. 
Boylston Bank, .....sesee 
City Bank,....-seccecceeee 
Cochituate Bank,........06 
Columbian Bank,........+ 
Eagle Bank, .....esseeees 
Exchange Bank, ......e00- 
Freeman's Bank,......++++ 
Globe Bank, .....ceceseeee 
Granite Bank,.........000. 
Grocers’ Bank,......-ese++ 
Hamilton Bank,.......+++ 
Market Bank, ...(par 70).. 
Massachusetts, .(par 250).. 
Mechanics’ Bank, (S. B.).. 
Merchants’ Bank, ......... 
New England Bank,....... 
North Bank, .....eseeceeee 
Shawmut Bank,......++00 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’,. 
State Bank, .....(par 60).. 
Suffolk Bank, ....2.seceees 
Traders’ Bank, ...... seeeee 
Tremont Bank, .....++se+- 
Union Bank,.....sccccseee 
Washington Bank, ........ 
American Insurance Co.,... 
Boston Ins. Co., secccsrsee 
Boylston Fire and Marine,.. 
Fireman’s Ins. Co., (par 25) 
Franklin Ins. Co.,...+.s00. 
Hope Ins. Co., ..-eseeesses 
Manufacturers’ Ins. Co.,... 
Mercantile Marine, ..++ee++ 
Merchants’ Ins. Co.,......+ 
National Ins. Co.,..(par 50) 
Neptune Ins, Co., ...ese+e 
Suffolk Ins. Co.,..+eeeseee: 
Tremont Ins. Co., ....-+e0s 
United States,.....(par 50) 
Warren, cocccoccesccccvcce 
Washington, ...-ceeseeseee 
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BANK ITEMS. 


> Banx Cracutation.—Two communications upon the subject of New York 
and New England Banking, Bank Circulation, Deposits, &c., are in type—but are 
crowded out of the present No. They will be inserted in our next. 


Tue Atias Banx.—The Atlas Bank, Boston, was removed, on the 11th March, 
from No. 60 State Street, to No. 10 Kilby Street, corner of Doane Street. 


Ruopez Istanp.—Notice.—The Phenix Bank, Westerly, R. I., soon after it was 
robbed in December last, of sixteen thousand dollars, suspended the issue of its 
bills, and procured new plates, the emissions from which are dated January 1, 
1850. 

The Bank having redeemed nearly all their old circulation, (with the exception 
of the stolen money,) will hereafter redeem the old bills, at their-counter, all of 
which are dated previous to January 1, 1850. 

The Suffolk Bank, Boston, will continue, as usual, to redeem the new bills of 
this Bank. Eruan Foster, Cashier. 


Westerly, March 8, 1850. 


Manryianp.—Acts were passed at the late biennial session of the Legislature 
for the establishment of the following new banks. 

I. The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Carroll County. 

II. The Merchants Mutual Exchange and Banking House. 

Ill. The Cecil Bank, at Port Deposite, Cecil County. 

IV. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Kent County. 

Also to incorporate the Chesapeake and Delaware Rail Road Company, and 
the National Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore. 


PrnnsyLvania.— Whereas, an artful fraud has been, for some time past, practised 
in this city to the injury of the various banking institutions who have signed 
this advertisement, by their cashiers, which consists in cutting or tearing a por- 
tion from several notes, and joining the pieces thus obtained, by some adhesive 
matter, so as to make another note, and then by passing as well the mutilated 
notes‘as the note formed by this process upon the unwary public: Now, therefore, 
for the protection of the community, and to put a stop to this nefarious practice, 
the several banks who have subscribed this advertisement by their cashiers, offer 
the sum of five hundred dollars to any one who will detect and prosecute to convic- 
tion the perpetrator of this crime. And all persons are cautioned against taking 
either these fabricated notes, or the notes which are mutilated to form them, as the 
several banks who are parties to this notice are advised by counsel, that they are 
not responsible for the same. [Signed by the Cashier of each of the Philadelphia 
Banks, February, 1850.] 


Tue Susquenanna County Banx.—Mr. Streeter, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, has reported in behalf of the Committee, a bill providing for the 
appointment of a Board of Commissioners, with power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of papers, for the purpose of examining into, 
and investigating the concerns of the Susquehanna County Bank. The bill 
provides that the Commissioners, or a majority of them, shall give notice in one 
or more newspapers printed in Susquehanna County, for two successive weeks, 
that they, or a majority of them, will meet, at a certain time and place to be 
designated by them, in the borough of Montrose, in the county of Susquehanna, 
and make report cf their proceedings to the next Legislature, on or before the 
third Monday of January next.—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


Vincrm1a.—The Exchange Bank of Virginia has been rechartered; the new 
charter to expire in the year 1857, when the charters of the other banks will also 


expire. 
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SavannaH.—Bank Robbery.—George I. Bulloch, Cashier of the Central Rail 
Road and Banking Company, absconded on Thursday, 28 February, carrying 
with him a large amount of the funds of the bank. The deficit has been ascer- 
tained to amount to $103,000, in notes of the bank. 

Five thousand dollars reward.—Central Rail Road and Banking Company of 
Georgia.— Savannah, 4th March, 1850. The above sum will be paid for the 
apprehension and placing in custody of Mr. George I. Bulloch, the absconding 
Cashier of this Bank. He is charged with having stolen, in notes of the Company, 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, mostly of the larger denominations. 

An additional reward of five per cent. will be paid on any money returned, with 
or without him. He is about five feet seven inches high, medium size, dark hair, 
dark eyes, dark complexion, black beard, fine teeth, speaks slow and soft, steps 
quick when walking. He was last seen in this city, so far as can be ascertained, 
en the night of Wednesday last, 27th Feb. 

y order of the Directors. R. R. Cuvier, President. 


A New Banx ry Savannau.—A bill has passed the Georgia Legislature to in- 
corporate a bank in the city of Savannah, to be called the ** Bank of Savannah,” 
with a capital stock of five hundred thousand dollars. A bill has passed the 
same Legislature in relation to the agencies in Georgia of foreign banks. The 
bill provides that all agencies of banks in other states, shall be taxed in the same 
manner and to the same extent as the local banks, and that the mother banks of 
such foreign agencies shall be compelled, whenever required, to redeem their 
issues with specie at places where the agencies are located. 


Tue Bank or Savannau.—Books of subscription to the capital stock of the 
«Bank of Savannah,” were opened at the office of Joseph Bancroft, on Monday, 
the 4th March, and continued open for three days, between the hours of ten and 
two o’clock. Solomon Cohen, Lewis F. Harris, I. W. Morrell, Asa Holt, W. W. 
Starke, Hiram Roberts, Henry Lathrop, Allen A. Denslow, Commissioners. 


Centrat Rar Roap anv Banxine Co.—Solomon Cohen, Esq., has been elected 
Cashier of the Central Rail Road and Banking Co. at Savannah, in place of 
George I. Bulloch. 


Grore1a.—An act to be entitled an act to amend an act entitled an act to make 
bank and other corporations subject to garnishment, and to regulate proceedings 
against garnishees in certain cases, assented to Dec. 24th, 1832, and the several 
— amendatory thereof, so far as relates to the proviso in the third section of 
said act. 

Section Ist. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Georgia, &c., That the proviso in the third section of said act exempting banks 
and other corporations from liability to be garnisheed for the salaries of the 
officers of said banks and corporations, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sxction 2d. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all banks, 
banking corporations and other corporations in this State, except municipal 
corporations, shall be liable to be garnisheed for the salaries of its officers in all 
cases where such salary exceeds the sum of five hundred dollars per annum. 

Section 3d. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all laws and 
parts of laws militating against this act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved 21st Feb., 1850. 


Bank or tue State or Missovri vs. N. Cups, Jr.—It will be recollected, that 
soon after the arrest of N. Childs, Jr., charged with embezzlement of the funds 
of the Bank of the State of Missouri, the officers of the Bank sued out an 
attachment against him, which was levied on all the property, real and personal, 
of Mr. Childs. The bonds given by the Bank on the commencement of this 
action, were to the amount of $250,000. Yesterday, the case was called in the 
Circuit Court for trial, when Mr. Leslie, counsel for the Bank, took a nonsuit. 
This terminates the case.—S¢. Louis Rep., March 6. 
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Ox1o.—An act has been passed by the Legislature of Ohio, authorizing the 
Clinton Bank of Columbus to become a Branch of the State Bank of Ohio. 

At Cincinnati, the money market is more stringent, but eastern exchange was 
in good supply at 3 per cent. premium, at sight. ‘The deliberations at the general 
bank convention at Columbus, have resulted in a general agreement to carry out 
the objects of the bank agency established in Cincinnati, namely, suppiying the 
community with eastern exchange, and so obviating the necessity of brokers’ 
creating it by drawing coin from the banks. The board of control of the State 
Bank of Ohio have adopted measures to facilitate the same ends; and a strong 
disposition exists among the Kentucky banks to come into the movement. 
Twenty banks are now associated under the old agency, and all are ready to 
double their original deposits if necessary.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


Sournern Banx or AtasAma.—The books for subscription to the capital sto¢k 
of the Southern Bank of Alabama, will be opened on the first Monday of April 
next, under the superintendence of the undersigned Commissioners appointed by 
the Governor. 

The books will be kept open not less than ten days, nor more than thirty days, 
at the Banking House of the Branch Bank of the State of Alabama, at Mobile, 
between the hours of 12 m. and 2 p. m. of each day. J. E. Saunders, H. Barney, 
J. A. Hitchcock, C. LeBaron, J. H. Garner, H. O. Brewer, H. A. Schroeder, W. 
L. Powers, C. Robinson, Commissioners. 


Farmers’ Bank or Kenrucxy.—The books for subscription to the capital stock 
of the Covi n Branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, will be opened at 
the Mayor’s Office, in the City of Covington, on Monday, the 25th day of March, 
1850, under the superintendence of the undersigned Commissioners. John S. 
Morgan, Jno. W. Stevenson, Septimus T. Wall, B. W. Toley, C. B. Sanford, 
Chas. A. Withers, Jno. K. McMickle, A. L. Greer, M. M. Benton, Commissioners. 

The amount of capital to be employed at the Farmers’ Bank in Frankfort is 
$300,000 ; at Covington $600,000 ; at Maysville $400,000; at Princeton $300.000 ; 
at Henderson $250,000; at Mount Sterling $200,000; at Bardstown $150,000 ; 
at Somerset $100,000. 


Notes on the Monepn Market. 
Boston, 25 Marcu, 1850. 


Exchange on London, 60 days, 8} @ 84 premium. 


The money market is quiet in our principal cities. At New York the rates are easier 
than at Boston. This has been the case for twelve months past, at least. The money 
doctors condemn the banks for this, and charge upon the latter the existing stricture. 
To us, for some months, it has seemed that the banks are guiltless of any sin of omission 
or commission. They go on, in the dull routine of circulation and loans, each striving to 
do all the legitimate business within its reach, and to obtain as large a cirenlution as 
practicable. In truth, however, the community has done too much business—credits 
have been too easy and too long, and the California trade has temporarily »b.o bed a 
portion of the active capital of the State. There is, too,a tendency of-capital from other 
quarters towards New York. A higher rate of legal interest attracts thither much of 
the capital that would otherwise remain in the adjoining States 

The terms for negotiable paper in State street, may be quoted as follows—Sixty day 
paper, A, No. 1,8 @ 10 per cent. The banks are not able to do one half the pay er that 
offers—consequently large amounts are thrown into the hands of private capitalists, 
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and the rates vary from eight to twelve per cent., according to the character of the 
aper. 

" A decline is observable in foreign exchange. Bills for the steamer of the 20th were 

remitted in some cases at 7 @ 74 for produce bills, while the best signatures brought 

8} @ 8f. Bills on Paris, sixty days, 535 @ 5314. Remittances of sterling bills were made 

in some instances to France, by parties who have not perfect confidence in the existing 

French government. 

Nothwithstanding the scarcity of money, our merchants have their hands full of 
business: trade is active—the manufacturer, the mechanic, the merchant, the ship- 
master, are all actively employed. If money is scarce, and exorbitant rates of interest 
paid in many cases by the Boston merchants, these rates are obviously sustained by 
commensurate profits. According to a writer, whose views are already fully given in 
our present volume, “high profits show that capital may be readily and beneficially 
invested in the different branches of industry, and wherever this is the case, i¢ will be 
better for the borrower to pay a higher rate of interest, than it would be for him to pay a 
lower rate, in countries where there is less facility of employing his stock with advantage. 
The borrower who pays ten or twelve per cent. for capital in the United States, gener- 
ally makes a more profitable bargain than the English borrower who pays only four or 
five per cent.” 

There have been several arrivals of gold dust from California during the month of 
March. The accounts vary as to the sums brought, but we may assume the aggregates 
to be about two and half millions of dollars. Even this sum per month will not 
counterbalance the outlay of capital for California account. The arrivals of gold are 
heralded as vast accumulations and as important accessions to the active capital of the 
country. Both the gold from California and its results are, in a commercial point of 
view, over-estimated. The Mint Report states the aggregate receipts of California 
gold, to 15th March, to be as follows: at Philadelphia, $9,475,000 ; at New Orleans, 
$1,904,000—a total of $11,379,000 for the period of twelve months past. Granting 
that the production of gold will be hereafter twenty-five millions of dollars per annum, 
what is this sum compared to the aggregate annual productions of the old States? Only 
one per cent ! and perhaps ten per cent. of the note currency of the country. The aggre- 
gate production of the country is not less than two thousand millions of dollars. The 
coal mines of Pennsylvania are as productive as the new mines of the Pacific, and in 
fact exert a more favorable influence upon the country. They produce, without absorb- 
ing, capital. There are other home products, too, of vastly more importance, which 
require the encouragement of our own government and our own people. The coal and 
iron, and more especially the cotton fabrics, if properly estimated and duly cared for, 
are worth ten times all California can yield for a few years to come. 

The arrivals of a few hundred thousand dollars in gold dust have likewise a tendency 
to produce inflation in trade. With each arrival, there is an increased fever for emi- 
gration. Each man and each firm calculate upon doing a large business in California, 
forgetting that there is an abundant field of operations at home or in the old States. 

There is a perceptible rise in the value of property and rents at New York, Boston, 
and other cities. It is the mere fever of speculation, much like that of 1835 and 1836, 
accompanied with similar indications of inflation. New banks, new insurance compa- 
nies, new corporations of various kinds—all suddenly brought forward—and all based 
upon anticipated capital from California and in some measure upon the present prices 
of cotton being sustained throughout the year. 

A portion of the same labor and capital, now absorbed by California, if applied to the 
iron manufactures of Pennsylvania, and the cotton manufactures of the South, would, 
under proper legislation, accomplish much for the country. Eastern Pennsylvania 
produces annually about 3,200,000 tons of coal, worth about $3.50 per ton. Here is a 
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clear revenue to the people of that State of at least eleven millions of dollars per annum, 
besides what is produced west of the Alleghanies. The wheat crop of the Union is 
valued at 137 millions annually; corn, 215 millions; hay, 106 millions; hogs, 115 
millions ; iron, lead, marble, granite, coal, and other mines, 74 millions ; and even 
the single item of potatoes, twenty millions of dollars. These are a few among the 
annual products of the Union, as enumerated and valued by the Patent Office. Nor are 
they, in our opinion, over-estimated. They are among the many subjects of the home- 
market which deserve the fostering care of legislation. The home market consumes 
annually to the amount of 1,850 millions, and the foreign market to the amount of 150 
millions, yet the latter holds so'prominent a position in the halls of legislation that the 
home market is lost sight of. The pauper labor of Great Britain and the Continent is 
encouraged at the expense of our own people. 

The importance of coal and iron, as products of a nation, is demonstrated in the 
last Edinburgh Review, to which our readers are referred. Itis there stated that the 
annual produce of the British mines is 25 millions sterling, without any gold or silver ; 
and that the subterraneous wealth of Great Britain is about equal to that yielded by the 
surface. England alone produces thirty-two millions tons of coals per annum, (of 
which London consumes more than one-tenth) valued at sixteen shillings per ton, ($4) 
or a total of 128 millions dollars. The cotton trade of Great Britain, too, exhibits 
marked features. That country imported from the United States, 


In 1848, 1,300,000 bales, valued at $30 per bale, . F ° $39,000,000 
In 1849, 1,500,000 “ +. ea eo ww ae $60,000,000 


The cotton manufactured goods exported by Great Britain in 1848, are shown by 
Parliamentary documents to have been £20,000,000, or $100,000,000. Thus after 
providing cottons for her own population of twenty-eight millions of people, Great 
Britain re-exports cotton for the same period to the value of at least fifty millions of 
dollars beyond the whole cotton received, home consumption and foreign exports included. 
In other words, she provides her own people with cotton gratis, and furnishes the world 
at large with cotton goods to the value of fifty millions of dollars beyond the price 
paid for the whole imported into the country. Or, as the London Economist expresses 
it (anté, 455): ‘* The cotton trade in this country is now a matter of primary national 
importance. On it the daily food of hundreds of thousands of our fellow countrymen 
depends. On it, by far the largest amount of capital devoted to any branch of trade, 
relies for its profitable occupation. On it our export trade, with all the important con- 
sequence directly and indirectly attached to it, depends for more than twenty-siz 
millions, out of a total of about FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. * * #* As an 
article of necessity, contributing to the general comforts and prosperity of the country, 
an abundant and cheap supply of cotton is second only to that of food.” 


DEATHS: 


In Groncetown, (Mass.) On the 2d day of March, 1850, Benjamin Little, 
Esq., aged sixty-nine years. President of the Manufacturers’ Bank in that 
place from its commencement in 1836 till his death; and also Postmaster of the 
town from 1824 till 1845. 

In Youx, (Penn.) On Friday, the 8th day of March, Charles A. Barnitz, Esq., 
aged sixty-two years. President of the York Bank, and for nearly forty years a 
prominent member of the Pennsylvania Bar ; a member of the Senate of that State 
in 1815, and a member of the United States House of Representatives in 1832. 





